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Founded largely to Jo ster 
a sense ojcommunity entity 
and cooperation, 

THE BELVIDERE 

also mirrors the real Vermont. 
Story and photographs by 
Robert L. Hagerman 



UGLE 



T here’s a publication in Vermont 
where a full-page advertisement costs 
but $2 (compared to the $23,690 charge 
of one national news magazine); where a 
want-ad costs 25 cents, but only if it 
brings results; and where circulation has 
yet to reach 300. 

For all that, this journal now boasts a 
twelve-year publication record, and has 
subscribers “all over the United States.” 

This is The Behidere Bugle , a home- 
spun, mimeographed newspaper-magazine 
which issues monthly from the tiny rural 
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town of that name in north-central Ver- 
mont. Some of its Staff now receive a 
smali stipend, but basically The Bugle is 
a volunteer effort with few pretensions 
beyond breaking even, providing some 
enjoyable reading and telling the world 
(or at least a few people) about Belvidere. 

The town’s 19,000-plus acres are fitted 
into a trapezoidal shape at the top of 
Lamoille County. Belvidere once was a 
far busier place than it is today, with saw- 
mills and tub factories at various water 
power sites along the river. Population 
reached a peak of 571 in 1890 and 
dropped steadily to 155 in 1960. Since 
then there has been a slight climb back. 

Today not a single sawmill remains, 
although there is extensive logging in the 
town. The number of working farms also 
has declined drastically, until now there 
is but one commercial-size dairy, plus a 
few other smali farms. Most residents 
commute out of town to earn their Iiveli- 
hoods. 

The town's one village of consequence 
is Belvidere Center. Here the Lamoille 
River’s north branch and Rte. 109 snake 
along the base of bulging Laraway Moun- 
tain, which provides a dramatic back- 
drop for the Center’s twenty homes, the 
Community Church, town hall, two-room 
schoolhouse and Tallman’s generał storę. 
It is here that The Behidere Bugle makes 
its home. 

The story of The Bugle begins with its 
sponsor, the Belvidere Community Club, 
which was formed in 1956, and sińce 
then has run a number of fund-raising 
events for community improvement proj- 
ects. 

Starting as a weekly in 1959, the early 
issues of The Bugle consisted of six pages 
of purplish, sometimes fuzzy typescript 
which emerged from the schooFs Ditto 
machinę. The contents were mostly one- 
or two-sentence news briefs, but feature 
materiał also was included in the form of 
recipes, jokes and listings of birthdays. 

The Bugle's one lapse came in July- 
August of 1959 when it was stopped “to 
give reporters a rest,” but then it resumed 
again in the Fali. In early 1960 the Com¬ 
munity Club and its Bugle advisors madę 
several critical decisions. 

One was to purchase a mimeograph 
machinę and another to go monthly in- 
stead of weekly in publication. The Club 
also had to find a replacement for found- 
ing-editor Carol McCuin (now Mrs. 
Edward Bennett) who could not continue. 
Mrs. Lena Ainsworth has served sińce 
that time except for a break in 1966-67 
when Mrs. Lillian Ward filled the post. 

The first mimeographed issue came out 
in February, 1960 with one page of ad- 


vertising in its 14 pages, all on white pa- 
per. It cost 15 cents, and $1.75 a year to 
its three subscribers. 

Some years later Mrs. Ainsworth pro- 
vided Bugle readers with a little review of 
the publication’s beginnings: “. . . I do 
wish everyone could see [that first issue]. 
It has reproductions of George Washing¬ 
ton and Abraham Lincoln . . . Washing¬ 
ton^ mouth is a bit askew and Lincoln 
resembles a feeble old man. I recall Larry 
Brown [one of the advisors] staring at the 
cover and saying that ‘anyway, people 


will know who they are, being born in 
February.’ ” 

From that The Bugle grew into a fairly 
standard format: 28 to 32 pages, carrying 
a colored cover with standing, fancy-let- 
tered title over two little bugles, and a 
drawing of some appropriate seasonal 
theme below. Prices have gone to 25 
cents and a year’s subscription for $3. 

Production of each issue begins at Mrs. 
Ainswortffs home. She gathers copy from 
her advertisers (now morę than 30), mak- 
ing up ten or morę pages of ads, and edi- 



With Hetty, the cat, keeping her company, Mrs. Ainsworth cuts mimeograph stencils at her home. 
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Mrs. Eldred and Mrs. Barry circle the kitchen table collating the newspapers pages. 


torial materiał from various contribu- 
tors, plus odd space fillers, and goes to 
work preparing the mimeograph stencils. 
Most copy is typewritten, but she also 
does a liberał amount of hand lettering 
and artwork with a Stylus. 

The completed stencils then go to the 
production crew regulars, Mrs. Maefred 
Barry and Mrs. Hersa Eldred. With the 
mimeograph machinę set up on the Bar- 
rys’ kitchen table, the two first crank out 
the 250 or so copies of each page. Then, 
with the machinę out of the way, the 
stacks of pages are set in order on the 
table, and the two ladies spend several 
hours walking around and around, collat¬ 
ing the pages into complete volumes, then 
to be stapled. This procedurę sometimes 
evokes comments from visitors about 
“women always going around in circles.” 

Mrs. Barry sees to the delivery of copies 
to Tallman’s Storę and five other retail 
outlets in neighboring towns. The balance 


of each run goes back to Mrs. Ainsworth 
for mailing to the 80 to 100 subscribers. 

As with most publications, the contents 
of The Bugle have changed over the years. 
But readers basically are provided with 
news about Belvidere and neighboring 
towns, many historical items about the 
area and a variety of other materiał in- 
cluding features, opinion, some fiction, 
poems, original crossword puzzles, chil- 
dren’s and Bibie pages and naturę items. 

Most is written by Bekidere residents 
or former residents, whose only remuner- 
ation is free issues of The Bugle. 

A freąuent contributor of historical 
materiał is Edsel Rich, who lives near the 
Center. His interviews with older Beki- 
dere residents, and their recollections ot 
50 and morę years ago, included the re¬ 
port that “the first radio in town was 
owned by Storekeeper Jap Thomas. Mr. 
Thomas used it for advertising, as people 
would come to the storę to listen to the 


marvel by placing earphones over their 
ears.” 

Another local historian, Wallace Co- 
burn, reported on Bekidere natke “Will 
Shattuck, The Jigging Fiddler,” recalling: 
“I have seen him play the fiddle, dance 
and cali off square dances all at the same 
time. . . . [He] would also tell a card play¬ 
er adjacent to the square dance set where 
he was demonstrating [these antics] the 
proper card to play in a gamę going on at 
the same time ... a remarkable degree of 
coordination.” 

Many of The Bugle items over the 
years have sought response from readers. 
These have included “Pet Peeves” pages 
(the heavy smoking at town meeting was 
one); quizzes on Bekidere history, land- 
marks and personalities; and other con- 
tests. 

One asked how many words readers 
could find in “Bekidere Bugle” — the 
winner came up with 208. A popular 
feature has been the incomplete short 
fiction stories. Readers are asked to send 
in their own conclusions, which are 
printed later. 

Another regular item has gone under 
the names of “Request Column” or “Can 
You Help Me?” Readers submit their 
queries on such things as words to songs, 
recipes, garden problems and homemak- 
ing matters. 

A feature which also sought to produce 
a little revenue appeared for a few months 
in 1965-66. This was a Personals column, 
where ads could be placed for 25 cents. 
Great stories were left untold by some of 
these: 

Middle-Aged Irish Gentleman seeks 
housekeeper on farm. Excellent wages. 
Women of French descent not preferred. 
Write, Farmer, c/o The Bugle. 

WANTED — someone to teach me 
ventriloquism. Must have patience. 
Write S.M. c/o The Bugle. 

JAMES — I will take the bus Decem- 
ber 30th from here and we will spend 
New Years together. Meet me at the 
bus terminal in Burlington. Blue Eyes. 

The Bugle has several regular colum- 
nists and feature writers who may com- 
ment on State and national issues, some¬ 
times in sharply critical terms, or with a 
fuli measure of Yankee dryness. 

Mrs. Ainsworth herself has a page en- 
titled “This and That.” Another contribu¬ 
tor is old-timer Bliss Impey, who until re- 
cently lked a good part of the year at his 
camp in Bekidere Basin, now largely re- 
claimed by wilderness. His writings gen- 
erally have revolved around his wood- 
land retreat, but sometimes they extend to 
morę worldly affairs: 
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Mrs. Barry visits with Mrs. Myrna Tallman as she delivers a stack ojnew Bugles to the generał storę. 


“It rains too easy. We should get morę 
sunshine. Thafs what the sun was madę 
for. We couldrft get along without the 
sun. I know of one thing I could get along 
without and that is all the paper work the 
Social Security is pushing at me. Anyone 
could starve to death waiting for them to 
move . . 

Longtime contributor Merton Sagę of 
Pleasant Valley has dealt with such things 
as snowmobilers (and their disregard for 
his property); Vermont’s Green-Up Day 
(trouble is those who pick up the litter 
aren’t those who put it there); and arti- 
ficial flowers in cemeteries (Sagę doesn’t 
approve). 

Perhaps the most outspoken commen- 
tator is Mrs. Lois Warren of Milton (for- 
merly of Belvidere). She has struck out at 
deer hunters as “menaces on our high- 
ways”; has commented on the nation’s 
space program — “it’s time to slow up”; 
the civil rights movement — it has “got- 


ten out of hand”; and on the “good old 
days” — which weren’t so good, especial- 
ly for women. Contrary to Mr. Sagę, 
Mrs. Warren approves of artificial flowers 
in cemeteries. 

Finally, in a category all her own, is 
the anonymous author of The Bugle’s 
personal advice column, “Ask Miranda.” 
Miranda can sound a sympathetic notę in 
assorted estranged-lover, child-parent and 
marital problems. But when the occasion 
demands (which seems to be quite fre- 
quently), she doesn’t mince words: 

Dear Miranda: My husband wants to 
paint the livingroom light green and I 
want to paint it tan. We tossed a coin 
and I won — now he's pouting. Shall I 
give in to him even though I feel I 
should have the color I want because of 
our bargain? 

Joannę 

Dear Joannę: If we all had problems as 
big as yours !!! Go ahead and paint it 


tan. Then next time it needs it, use the 
color your childish husband likes. You 
both should grow up. 

What of The Bugle’s present health and 
futurę welfare? Mrs. Ainsworth has the 
continuing problems of most publications: 
holding old advertisers and securing new 
ones, getting subscribers to renew 
promptly and, perhaps most critical, 
keeping plenty of fresh reading materiał 
coming in. But for the time being at least, 
The Bugle is going strong. 

There is, moreover, a major project for 
the futurę. This is to extract all the his- 
torical materiał from The Bugle’s pages 
and compile a separate history of the 
town. 

One thing that should be and undoubt- 
edly will be included is the story of The 
Behidere Bugle itself. For, as the publica- 
tion has noted from time to time, it is 
after all, “the only paper published in 
Belvidere.” c Go 
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Words by Budd Nations 
Pictures by Robert H. Peny 


ILLINGTON’S SHOYEL RACE 



has become a big event 
as the area’s skiing 
season draws to its 
close. It seems 
that one might 
.be prone to 
Iook for a morę comfortable way to get 
home after work than bouncing off the 
moguls on the business end of a coal shov- 
el but that’s how shovel racing got started. 
It was the quickest, if not the easiest way 
for the hardy bunch who run the Poma 


lifts to get down the big hill after work. 
(The shovels are needed for filling and 
packing the lift track.) “Shovel Schussing” 
is the formal name of the sport though it 
might also be termed “Temporary Insan- 
ity.” Nonetheless it is an established form 
of transportation at Killington and has 
gained considerable interest recently as a 
popular competitive sport. The second an- 
nual Snowdon Shovel Schuss, held this 
past Spring attracted nearly a thousand 
spectators who laughed and cheered as 
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Half hidden in snów, one ojthe contestants, 
aboue, bounces off a mogul part way 
down the course while other racers, far 
left, wait to start. Spectators dot the course, 
enjoying the fine points of schussing 
style displayedfrom start to finish. 


forty contestants bounccd, slid and often 
flipped down the half mile course at nearly 
thirty miles an hour. Killington hopes to 
host an international competition next 
year with invitations going to lift operators 
in all the major ski areas. It's fairly certain 
the sport won't puli too many basketball 
fans away from their tv sets this winter 
but it seems equally certain that there will 
be a significant increase in the number of 
shovel enthusiasts out from now on for an 
afternoon schuss. c o? 













Those Snowmobiles: 
Bane or Boon? 














































I came to Vermont in 1935, a fugitive from the Middle West 
by way of Greenwich Village, in search of peace and quiet 
in which to write plays. The State struck me as being fifty years 
behind the times: morę my speed. With typical urban savoir 
faire, I bought this place in quaint little Londonderry, with its 
inspiring view of the West River Valley, in the Summer. It 
turned out to be smack in the middle of the snów belt. 

Fve never been able to locate the brakes on a pair of skis, and 
ani not personally acquainted with snowshoes. But I have had 
plenty of contact with the white stuff which covers everything 
around here only six months of the year, if we’re lucky. Cutting 
green wood in three feet of snów with one handle of a crosscut 
saw, I learned about Vermont winters the hard way. 

Now, after a slight distraction from my chosen career, caused 
by eighteen years of dairy farming and sonie work as an archi- 
tectural designer, here I am back where I came in — writing. 

In the “good old days” we pumped our water by hand and cut 
ice the same way. We read by the light of kerosene lamps. Then 
came a temperamental, second-hand Delco. Finally, after The 
Depression and World War II had blown over, the high linę 
marched over our hill. 

Now we burn oil; pump, freeze, heat and boil our water elec- 
trically, and have most of the other modern inconveniences, in- 
cluding a pot belly. I refer not to the cast iron kind but to a morę 
personal protuberance. 

Our single-track dirt road used to expire a half mile up the 
ridge at what is now called HelTs Peak Farm. In the Spring no 
one in his right mind attempted it, unless he had business either 
with us or our good neighbors. That was a kind of comfort. 

We now rejoice in a black-topped highway. Less dust, but cars 
and motorbikes and the milk tank truck whiz, sputter and roar 
over our hilltop as though it were a ski jump. Dump trucks, 
lumber trucks and contractors’ equipment grind up and groan 
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Comment by Richard N. Humphreys 
Drawings by George Dały 
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on — variations on the theme played by our neighbofs tractor, 
sans muffler. Our road has been opened up to Weston, where 
“development" no doubt will continue until Doomsday. Without 
budging, we have moved to the suburbs. 

This is the century of the gasoline engine, and Vermont has 
joined it with a vengeance. My chain saw makes a Godawful 
but useful noise, and our old Jeep with its homemade plow is an 
improvement over the snów shovel. With the Winter population 
explosion at nearby Stratton, Bromley, Magie and Timber Ridge 
ski areas, and the resulting local prosperity, is it any wonder that 
we are now blessed with snowmobiles from the village, carving 
curlicues on our pristine acres? 

There must be sonie confusion in the minds of snowmobilers 
between the ancient tradition that a man can hunt on unposted 
land, and the idea that this tradition also applies to snowmobil- 
ing. The law says that registration of a snowmobile does not 
carry with it the right to use it on the other guy’s property. But 
it doesn’t specifically prohibit such use. It is through this loop- 
hole that the Vermont variety of this varmint goes “Vroooom!” 

The hunter, according to the Freudians, subconsciously con- 
siders his rifle to be an extension and magnification of his manly 
powers. Is the snowmobile’s racket another proof of the driver’s 
vi ri 1 i ty? Bully boys at last year's hearing on snowmobile legisla- 
tion shouted down the pantywaists who dared to suggest that 
there should be some limitation on the free-wheeling use of their 
vehicles. What are a few frightened deer or a few flattened 
fences? 

At present the onus is on the landowner, who must either post 
his land or contend with an itching trigger finger. He can’t catch 
the varmints unless he acquires one of those expensive contrap- 
tions himself. The drivers all look alike in their helmets and 
goggles, and the registration numbers are on the front of their 
machines. 

They leave nothing but their tracks and empty beer bottles be- 
hind, a reminder to the landowner that he may have the priv- 
ilege of paying the taxes and the mortgage and the liability in- 
surance and clearing the fields and fixing the fences, but that if 
he objects to his share of the bargain he is an old spoil-sport. 

Weil, riding a snowmobile must be fun, or there wouldn’t be a 
million of them zooming around in this country and Canada, of 
which 25,000 are in Vermont, with morę to eonie. 

One of the attractions must be the element of danger: eighty- 
two people managed to exterminate themselves last year with 
the help of this modern improvement on the runaway horse, 
and thousands of injuries were sustained. 

The ads on TV show snowmobiles hurtling through the air in 
gay defiance of common sense and the law of gravity, among 
others. They don’t mention the busted backs, arms, legs, knee- 


caps, collar bones, pelvises and skulls, which are thrown in free 
with the purchase price. 

Such generosity is well rewarded. Over 350 dealers in Ver- 
mont are casting their bread upon frozen waters. Is it their fault 
that some drivers find thin ice irresistible? They furnish motors 
that rangę in size from 75 to 750 cubic centimeters. Some ma¬ 
chines go over ninety, and the record is now 1 14.5 miles per 
hour — not quite escape velocity for a trip to the moon, but 
have patience, the industry is still in its infancy. 

Then there is the economic factor: the number of snowmo¬ 
biles per capita in the family is a status symbol. Only the af- 
fluent can afford morę than one. Such “togetherness” is well 
worth the cost, which includes a $3 registration fee (obtainable 
from the Department of Public Safety) gas, oil, repairs, trailers 
and a special suit designed to protect the wearer from the ele- 
ments, if not from his own foolhardiness. 

All of this new economic activity in the Vermont deep-freeze 
generates a cool half-million in taxes, which, in these days of 
fiscal austerity, is nothing to sneeze at. 

Seemingly in gratitude, the Departments of Forests & Parks 
and of Public Safety have issued a booklet called “Vermont 
Snowmobile Laws and Public Trails.” It contains maps of fifteen 
developed and ten undeveloped areas, plus tips on safety and a 
codę of ethics. 

The Fish & Gamę Department has forty machines, of which 
thirty-three are assigned to the Law Enforcement Division. Un- 
fortunately there are a few rotten apples who get their kicks out 
of vandalizing and burglarizing summer homes previously inac- 
cessible to them. Cross-country skiers and snowshoers take a 
jaundiced view of the new invasion of what used to be their terri- 
tory, as do many beleaguered home owners. Conservationists 
view with alarm and tree farmers grieve over the witless devasta- 
tion of their crops. 

On the other hand, snowmobiles have been used for rescue 
operations and other emergencies and by foresters, farmers, log- 
gers, linesmen and garnę wardens to facilitate their work. Cross- 
country treks for sport provide excitement and a challenge to 
hundreds who join them. 

Snowmobile clubs are popping up all over the place, with the 
Northeast Kingdom leading the pack. Many of them are affiliated 
with the Vermont Association of Snów Travelers (VAST for 
short), which had 5,000 members at the start of last season. 
VASTs praiseworthy objectives are to encourage the safe, cour- 
teous, lawful and responsible use of snowmobiles; to preserve 
and protect the environnient; to promote the development of 
morę areas for the sport, and to back reasonable legislation. 
The majority of snowmobilers realize that unless they can con- 
trol their irresponsible fellows, the backlash from indignant vic- 
tims will unfairly restrict their sport or outlaw it completely. 

Thanks to television Westerns, we all know that the frontier 
is populated only by the good guys and the bad guys. No doubt 
the snowmobiler identifies with the former. He sees himself rid¬ 
ing into the sunset, a modern pioneer in a winter wonderland 
never before available to the sedentary. He even rises to the oc- 
casion when necessary, posting over bumps and taking his spills 
with a grin, just like the good guy on his four-footed version of 
horse-power. 

Those who are less than aniused by his fantasies can send to 
the Department of Forests & Parks for “No Snowmobiling” 
signs. These also are distributed by VAST in a noble effort to 
abate abuses that are fun for a few, but which may be a vast 
nuisance to their neighbors. 

Let us hope the Legislature will solve the problem of niaking 
room for all kinds of Winter sports, while at the same time pro- 
tecting the privacy of those who have a right to it. e 
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ORWICII UNIVERSITY’S SKI AREA 


Norwich Carnival snowman on the campus boasts 
his owti, handsome ski area, behind him. 


provides prime sport 
for area skiers too, 
is unique in the Nation 
for its campus location. 
By William E. Osgood 
Photographs by 
Harald Krauth 


N ear the middle of the last century a 
group of Northfield elders offered a 
parcel of land and the promise of a build- 
ing, if a smali military college, in search 
of new ąuarters, would move to North¬ 
field. 

The offer was accepted, and Norwich 
University is now a distinctive landmark 
at the edge of Northfield Village, located 
almost precisely in the center of Vermont. 

Town and gown groups everywhere 
have a longstanding tradition of being at 
odds, and there have been times when 
the citizens of Northfield and University 
personnel have felt mutually aggrieved. 


But, happily, bad scenes have been the 
exception here, and the promising notę 
that was sounded over a hundred years 
ago was heard again on December 23d, 
1970. A Special Town Meeting voted 
overwhelmingly to stabilize the taxes on 
the University’s new ski area chair lift. 
In exchange, the University would sell 
tickets to townspeople at the same ratę 
as for students, Staff and faculty. 

On Christmas Eve the Norwich Ski 
Area opened officially to the public. The 
super-abundant snows of last winter 
brought goodly numbers of skiers to the 
expanded facility. 
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The electrically-powered Hall double 
chair lift is the most recent in a long series 
of evolutions in downhill skiing at Nor- 
wich. Arthur Goodrich, a keen North- 
field historian, recalls a jaunt with others 
to try out the first ropę tow in Woodstock. 

This experience led Louis Morse, a 
Northfield merchant, and others to set 
up a ropę tow on the steeply sloping pas- 
tureland facing the Norwich campus. 

Even before this, ski tracks criss- 
crossed the west flanks of Paine Mountain, 
and Goodrich recalls the area being used 
sińce the early Twenties. A ski jump built 
by the Norwich class of 1923 predated 
the first tow. Then in 1962 a Poma plat- 
ter lift expanded the facilities, which now 
were owned by Norwich University and 
operated specifically for students, faculty 
and staff. 

Four years ago geology professor John 
Cathrall and student Robert Dietz initi- 
ated the planning which led to the present 
development. Their work was supported 
enthusiastically by Leslie J. Hurley and 


Donald Jennings, who had developed the 
Mountain and Cold Weather Training 
Program at Norwich. 

The $200,000 project received official 
University approval and construction got 
underway late that summer on the lift 
linę, which rises from the base elevation 
of 720 feet vertically for 920 feet, to pro- 
vide a elear view of most of the campus. 
Ski Co ach Barry Mynter planned and 
supervised the cutting of new trails dur- 
ing the Summer. 

One of the interesting aspects of the 
Norwich University Ski Area is the fact 
that so much planning and execution has 
been done by local talent. Outside help 
has been used only where significant 
economies were indicated — such as the 
setting in place of lift towers by helicop- 
ter. As a phase of futurę development 
some of the engineering students and fac¬ 
ulty are working on plans for snow-mak- 
ing eąuipment to cover with artificial 
snów about twenty acres of the area where 
heavy traffic and the sun deteriorate the 


snów most frequently. 

In designing the addition of new trails 
to the existing pattern, to service the new 
chair lift, great care was taken to avoid 
scarring the hillside with great swaths 
of cleared land. As a result the appear- 
ance of the slope, except for the lift linę 
itself, is not much different from what it 
was before 1970. The re-designed trail 
system also provided that when inter- 
collegiate races are held they will inter- 
fere but slightly with public skiing. 

A significant part of the total scheme 
is to make the area into an aesthetically 
pleasing place to use in summer as well. 
Jennings, who is Director of the Ski Area 
and of the Norwich Outing Club, has been 
working with State Forests & Parks tech- 
nicians to introduce compatible species of 
trees and shrubs to enrich the flora. Stu¬ 
dents and faculty from the biology depart- 
ment will provide identifications of the 
species, so that the area will be a natural 
museum, useful as a teaching laboratory 
and as a kind of public park where people 
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can wander leisurely along the ski trails in 
warm sunshine and enjoy the rare sce- 
nery off to the west. 

Certainly the idea of making the area 
into a year-round facility shows wise 
forethought. Plans to scallop the border 
of the lift linę, to erase harsh edges, could 
serve as a model for other ski areas. Jen- 
nings plans to run the chair lift at half 
speed during the Summer and Autumn 
when travelers might like the convenience 
of an easy ride into this beautiful spot. 

Of course the main emphasis is for the 
Winter season, and the seven miles of 
trails, plus a variety of open-slope skiing, 
give a rangę to suit the skills of most. 
From the top of the chair lift several old 
logging roads can be used for ski touring 
or snowshoeing. The development of a 
fuli touring trail network is scheduled for 
the futurę. 

It’s no wonder that the people of North- 
field voted so strongly to support the Nor- 
wich Ski Area. It makes good sense from 
an aesthetic as well as economic view- 
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Area s varied slopes and trails accommodate everyone 
from intercollegiate racers to smali beginner skiers. 


point. Besides providing pleasant com- 
munity activities, the Area draws people 
from outside, who are attracted by the in- 
teresting setting of what is probably the 
only full-fledged on-campus ski area in 
the United States. 

Townspeople also appreciate the reason- 
able cost here of downhill skiing — at a 
time when prices continue to go up else- 
where. Fully thirty per cent of the skiers 
come from a considerable distance. About 
twenty per cent come from the North- 
field community, and ten per cent from 
the Barre-Montpelier area. Two per cent 


represent ski club members, and the bal- 
ance is madę up from the academic com- 
munities at Norwich University and Ver- 
mont College in Montpelier. 

While the cost of using the Ski Area 
probably will be increased this Winter, 
there still will be an attractive margin. 
With a chairlift capacity of 1200 skiers 
per hour and 250 morę on the Poma lift, 
there should be no long lines of waiting 
skiers. The bulk of skiers will use these 
two lifts, but there also is a tiny ropę tow 
with a very gradual incline for those just 
beginning to ski. 


One of the best things about the Nor¬ 
wich University Ski Area is that it has 
had a history of proportionate develop- 
ment. Expansion has taken place on a 
modest scalę, with plenty of thought given 
for the consequences of each decision. 
The planners, for example, resisted the 
temptation to rip off the sod just below 
the base lodge to make an asphalt park¬ 
ing lot. They used good judgement in 
building trails to avoid ugly scars on the 
hillsides. Perhaps the spirit of Vermont’s 
pioneer conservationist, George Perkins 
Marsh, was at their elbows. 
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it happens once in a lifetime! 



r r\ 

# his is “Paradise” 
JL. at Sugarbush, 

Vermont, a trail thus 
appropriately named 
because of its famę as a 
powder skier’s run. 
“Powder Skiing” for 


most Easterners means 
somewhere around six 
inches of new, fluffy snów. 
But this day was an 
ezception . . . the ultimate 
in deep powder skiing. 

It was Mar eh 6th. 


A late season whopper 
had dumped nearly four 
feet of new snów on the 
mountain. A cali from 
Sugarbush the night 
before advised me: 


/Of 

m __e< your camera 
and be down 
here the first thing in 
the morning. We’ve 
got tons of new powder. 
It’s a once-in-a-lifetime 
picture situation.” 
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Story and photographs 
by Clyde H. Smith 




/ joined a dozen 

eager ski instructors, 
and soon we were being 
whisked upward in 
gaiły colored gondolas. 

The sky was cloudless, and 
below me, bathed in golden 
sunlight, an undulating 
white landscape . . . 
all untracked! 

The wild, ezhilarating 
ride down the first pitch 
engulfed my whole body 
in a swirling vortex 
of fluffy crystals. 

The skiers went swooping 
by, looking like giant 
snowballs trailing plumes, 
their excited cries echoing 
into the distance. This was 
a skier’s Paradise indeed. <*?5 
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Words and pictures by 
David Bredemeier 


CBWRLOTTFS OH THE ICE 

HLLWIHTER 


O n a bright Vermont Winter day skiers 
race down our famous slopes, the 
snowmobilers tear across anonymous 
fields, conąuering new territory at forty 
mph. Iceboats gather at Shelburne and 
Mallett’s Bay. But the ice skaters . . . what 
do they do? 

If they’re fortunate enough to live in 
Charlotte, a short walk or drive brings 
them to the town skating rink. Here a 
bright Winter day draws out the hockey 
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players, figurę skaters, assorted grade 
schoolers, toddlers and parents — all 
having a fine time. 

The first skaters to arrive start a fire in 
the warming hut’s oil drum stove. Wood 
is brought in to dry. As morę skaters ar- 
rive, everyone takes time to elear the ice. 

Then hockey players pick a spot for 
their practice. Younger boys try to emu- 
late them at another corner of the rink, 


As the day progresses, skaters come 
and go, using the warming hut as a kind 
of social club while adjusting their skates. 
Parents take turns supervising the rink. 
Other parents help maintain the hut and 
take turns pushing back the snowbanks 
with the snów blower. 

Attendance may fali off a little at sup- 
per time, but at dusk the lights come on, 
and many of the skaters stay until 9 


The city, resort and school rinks are 
fine in their way, but are too distant or 
too expensive for many skaters — espe- 
cially the children living in smali towns. 
Of course there are the farm ponds and 
Iow fields that sometimes freeze over, but 
these aren’t reliable and often are spoiled 
by snów. 

So a little community cooperation in 
maintaining a public rink is the answer. 



their out-sized hockey sticks waving 
frantically in the brisk air. 

Prudent skaters skirt the hockey activi- 
ties. Mothers arrive with the whole family 
— and often with the neighbors’ kids, too. 
If they don’t all have skates they can take 
a ride in the big push shovel, or immerse 
themselves in the surrounding snów banks. 

High school girls practice their figurę 
skating between rounds of gossip, and 
sometimes borrow a hockey stick for a 
few moments of rough and tumbie. A few 
adults glide around the rink’s perimeter, 
bemused by the antics of the young. 
When enough boys arrive, a fuli hockey 
scrimmage starts. Some nights the rink 
may be reserved for use by neighboring 
hockey teams or by local groups for skat¬ 
ing parties. 


Mothers often bring the neighbors ’ children, too. 
Whizzing juniors, below, can be upsetting. 


o’clock. Then the last skaters poke out 
the fire, douse the lights and trudge into 
the Winter night, skates and hockey sticks 
slung over their shoulders, happily ex- 
hausted from a long day of skating. 

Town rinks are fairly rare in Vermont. 
The larger cities have public rinks and 
some ski resorts provide them for their 
guests. The college rinks open to the 
community are kept very busy. The Uni- 
versity of Vermont rink at Burlington, for 
example, operates from five a.m. to ten 
p.m. nearly every day. 
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The Charlotte club had its antecedents 
20 years ago in an adult hockey team 
which played against similar adult teams 
on a local farm pond. They cleared their 
own ice, built their goals and Iow boards, 
and the Ladies Aid even served hot coffee 
at games. 

But there were problems. Being spring 
fed, the pond didn’t build up ice uniform- 
ly, and two vehicles, it is recalled, fell 


The warming hutgets constant use. Below, 
school hockey teams often play at night. 

through. Nor was the pond an ideał shape, 
and high banks madę the snów removal 
difficult. 

The present Charlotte facility evolved 
gradually. Russ Williams and Mitch Lav- 
alette loaned the club a parcel of Iow land 
across from the original pond. Douglas 


Burden saw to having the field leveled 
and separated from the re-channeled 
stream with an earth bank. Later he ob- 
tained a pump for flooding the field, and 
old Jeep with blade, shaver and rotary 
brush, and recently a snów blower. His 
wife donated the night lighting system. 
Others gave their time and materials to 
build the warming hut. 

Though originally an adult organiza- 
tion, the club always welcomed the kids’ 
use of the rink. And gradually the club’s 
emphasis changed to serving the local 
children. 

Parents have served as club officers, 
looking after ice maintenance, fee collec- 
tion, insurance, eąuipment repair and the 
like. Two years ago the Charlotte School 
Organization showed its belief in the club’s 
value by assuming responsibility for it. 
Part of the funds raised at its annual ba- 
zaar are applied to rink maintenance, and 
a committee organizes volunteers for su- 
pervision and maintenance of the rink. 

Though the Skating Club has been for- 
tunate in receiving much support from a 
few generous patrons, townspeople gen- 
erally have worked hard to assure suc- 
cess of the rink. 

Any project run by volunteers cannot 
always boast the smoothest sailing or the 
finest eąuipment. But at Charlotte the 
very fact of the rink’s twenty-year history 
is a tribute to the enthusiasm and effort 
put forth by the townspeople and their 
children, an affirmative test of its value, a 
source of pride and pleasure to the whole 
town. 
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Many of the rewards of Vermont 
country living in the Winter, 
the Author says, are due to 


My Friends, My Stoves 


(fi & 



Drawings by Bernadine Custer 


Janet Greene, the author, makes grateful 
acknowledgement to Michael Miller for 
permission to use portions of“My Friends, 

My Stoues,” that appeared in Upland Winter, 
January-March 1971, and also for materiał 
collected on present-day stoues and their makers. 


T he advertisements are side by side 
as I write, but between them lie seven- 
ty years, nearly three hundred dollars, and 
a quite different concept of living. 

“The handsomest rangę you ever saw,” 
says one, “the best baking and burning 
and most economical whether you burn 
wood only or both coal and wood. Madę 
from the finest stove pig iron and having 
the latest rococo moulding and base, high 
shelf, six covers and reservoir, heaviest 
nickel trimming. We will send you this 
big 1901 Acme American 420-pound 
Rangę C.O.D. on approval. If satisfied 
you pay your railroad agent the freight 
charges and our Special Offer Price of 
$15.95.” 

The other is from 1970 and shows cast- 
iron Franklin fireplaces and smali heaters 
— particularly “a striking architectural 
feature in imaginative urban dwellings, 
and for heating or emergency cooking 
in vacation homes: a Now stove with a 
swinging past” — and the only fuli cook- 
stove in the lot is a rudimentary, knee- 
high affair that holds two pots and has 
a casserole-size oven (“it really bakes!”), 
and its price, complete, is $295.00. 

I wish I felt surę that its function is 
morę than being a rusticated hot-plate or 
an enviable touch by a swinging decora- 
tor, and that truły it heralds a return to 
the likes of that noble old Acme. For if 
there were a single object that could meld 
space-age American man with his environ- 
ment, it is one of the big wood-burning 
ranges that were the heart of Vermont’s 
hill-country houses. No longer madę - 
and indeed found only with effort and 
luck — their passing has removed the 
radiance of the storybook kitchen, and 
left in its stead a cold efficiency. 

The pleasure of their company lay part- 
ly in their looks. During sixty years of 
development they had become, by the 
time of their heyday at the turn of the 
century, regal in their sophistication and 
elegance. Family-size models with six 
covers (lids) could have ninety replace- 
able parts, almost ten square feet of 
cooking surface, and an oven to hołd 
three pies and six loaves of bread. They 
would have mantels and tea shelves, nick¬ 
el knobs and rails and brackets. As if all 
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The Acme, shipped in 1901 for $15.95 freight collect. 


rangę. If I could keep only one, it would 
be the black, purring Glenwood Model 
F 480. 

It is but the latest in a procession that our 
old farmhouse has known. The earliest 
in living memory was an Otter Creek (so 
called, I am told, because it was cast in 
the Brandon-Rutland area from the local 
bog iron; it was the first family cookstove 
to be madę in Vermont). In warm weather 
it moved to a spare room adjoining the 
shed, and the old kitchen became for five 
months a second parlor. 

It was replaced in time by a Home 
Comfort — that most fitting of names — 
an innovation because it was madę of 
sheet Steel, though it kept the incom- 
parable iron cooking top. I know of one 
still used fuli time near us. Other wood 
ranges cherished by friends in our corner 
of Windham County are Glenwoods, a 
Select Household, a Model Crown, a 
Round Oak and a Kitchen Queen. 


this weren’t enough, their fronts, bases 
and sides would be embossed with swirls 
to delight even the most house-proud of 
women, who rubbed them to ebony satin 
with Rising Sun Polish, a pastę of graphite 
with lampblack. 

Another charm gone is their sound — 
the smali pop of the kindling, the stove- 
pipe’s tick as the first heat rises, the rush 
as flame builds and the sigh as a billet 
shifts in the firebox. Still another is their 
smoke, which leaves an indefinable after- 
scent, almost sweet, in old farmhouse 
kitchens. (Pollution? Nuts. And you can 
always recycle the ashes in compost.) 

Even further, and just as important, is 
the loss of the woodbox at their side, and 
what it, in turn, represents: the immeasur- 
able satisfaction of cutting and curing the 
wood; of sawing it to length and splitting 
it to thickness, mixing it and bringing it 
by armloads into the kitchen; of having 
from one’s own hand the means to pro- 
duce a spine-arching coziness. So direct 
a return for effort is a luxury in these 
days of remote and deviously routed 
forces. 

Yet with all these virtues the fact must 
be faced that an old-time rangę would be 
less convenient than a modern push-but- 
ton stove, would take up morę space, use 
its fuel less efficiently, and waste morę 
heat out into the room. I know, because I 
face it every day. I have the last word in 
electric cooking-tops divorced from dou- 
ble-decker ovens, the whole complex as 
sterile and automatic as a bombsight. 
Near it, taking with its woodbox nearly 
the whole of a wali, is my wood-burning 
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I married into a Fairy Crawford. A 
squat, rusted iron devil with an intestinal 
tract to heat our tap water, it glowered 
its challenge as I became mistress of the 
farmhouse after World War II. We 
scrubbed off its rust with kerosene, rid its 
crannies and flues of ashes and soot, 
blacked it with a remnant of Rising Sun 
— and I set about learning to cook with 
wood. 

The process is simple and basically 
unvaried. Air from the bottom feeds the 
fire, but air from the top sits across the 
fire and slows it down; and the oven heats 
from the top. How the stove cooks de- 
pends on controlling the drafts or shunt- 
ing direct heat from one part of the stove 
to another by means of movable barriers. 

You shake the grates free of ashes, and 
on them lay paper, kindling and fine-split 
softwood. You slide fuli open the draft 
regulator at the bottom left of the firebox; 
make surę nonę of the dampers or down- 
draft Controls is set to interfere with the 


early fierce draw of flame; flick the bar- 
rier at the base of the stack to Kindle, 
and light the paper with one wooden 
match that has been struck anywhere but 
on the outside of your stove. 

Keep feeding the new fire, jackstrawing 
with smali split hardwood laid rounded 
side down to let the flames curl up and 
catch as much surface as possible. When 
the fire is established change the control 
at the back to Bakę. This switches the 
heat from rushing directly up the stack to 
flowing across, down around and under 
the oven, to escape through the outlet at 



the bottom of the stack. Within forty-odd 
minutes of having been lit cold, a clean, 
sound wood stove will have a 350-degree 
oven and the top will fry or boil. 

The hottest place consistently on the 
top of a wood-burning rangę is not spang 
over the firebox, but slightly to the right 
of it. The coolest is usually the back right- 
hand corner, where stewpots traditionally 
flutter along best. Some stoves even had 
a perforated “simmer cover” here in place 
of the solid iron lid. 

Many of the older models had no 
thermometer needle on the oven door, 
but simply an indicator that said Cool, 
Moderate or Hot , and some didn’t even 
have that. The Fairy had one, but it lied: I 
learned to gauge the temperaturę by put- 
ting my hand inside. If my baking re- 
quired a finer judgment I did the old 
housewifely business of putting a piece 
of white writing paper in the oven, and if 
it turned golden brown in three minutes 
the oven was Hot. And I was told early 
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on, and I believe it, that ovens heat better 
for baking if they’re freshly aired. 

What can you cook on a wood-burning 
rangę? Just about anything. On its heaven- 
ly big top you can pan-broil, simmer, 
boil, or merely heat, and all at the same 
time with a little shifting around. Or you 
can concentrate over the firebox by using 
a heavy old kettle whose bottom is 
shaped to fit down directly over the 
flames; or by lifting away one of the 
concentric circles of the ring cover; or by 
using a double griddle that straddles the 


start and continue on the bottom; you can 
turn them around if they’re browning too 
fast on the firebox side. 

To brown something quickly, increase 
the fire and move the pan up near the 
top of the oven. Reduce the temperaturę 
by closing the firebox draft and the damp- 
ers (you can also tilt the lids that lie over 
the oven, and even set the door ajar if 
need be). Then, with everything closed, 
use large hardwood to hołd the heat. 

Cast-iron utensils are best on a wood 
stove, I think. Along with some heavy 



Model Crown 


holes left by removing the fore and aft 
lids. 

For generał baking, use hardwood split 
smali to be responsive, and much larger 
pieces for long-term things — like roasts 
and stews and beans — that want a slow 
oven. Keeping in mind where the hot 
spots are, you bakę quick breads and most 
pies on the rack set on the halfway nubs 
(except for custard, which starts at the 
bottom and then is moved up while the 
heat is reduced). Cakes and yeast bread 


enameled steelware, I use most often a 
round, 150-year-old griddle on whose sea- 
soned black surface 1 do crepes, breakfast 
pancakes, some scones and certain frit- 
ters; a weighty big spider (skillet) and a 
smaller one; a couple of heavy gem pans, 
and assorted pots with covers. 

For the oven I use standard utensils, 
unless Fm doing corn muffins. For these 
I use the gem pans. While I mix the bat- 
ter I let the pans heat on top of the stove 
until they spizz. Then I paint each cup 



with shortening, spoon in the batter, and 
see the gems in the first cups start to rise 
before the last ones are filled. In a hot 
oven they bakę to a crusty gold in about 
ten minutes. 

Several winters of below-zero winds taught 
us the need for morę heat overnight in 
the kitchen. With unexpected sadness we 
gave up the Fairy Crawford for a Grand 
Andes which a neighbor was replacing 
with a white electric stove now that pow- 
er lines had progressed into our hills. 
Smooth, lordly and assured, it had wood- 
coal grates that would hołd a banked fire 
of chestnut coal, and a water-front instead 
of coiled pipę in its firebox. It also had a 
reservoir (pronounced rezzavoy), a set-in 
tank at the right of the oven. Filled with a 
dipper, it could reach a slow boil by open- 
ing a flue; and in it for summers there- 
after I canned garden stuff by the old- 
time water-bath method. 

Over all loomed its big mantel. It was 
designed to warm dinner plates, but morę 
often it held mittens and socks wet from 
snów. Its oven seemed enormous, and 
allowed a layer of bricks on the bottom. 
They gave me a Iow baking shelf for the 
domed turkey roaster, or I put them in 
cloth bags to tuck in our beds on cold, 
cold nights. 

It was with the Andes that I practiced 
the refinements of caring for a classic 
wood rangę. To watch lest creosote build 
up in its stack from pieces of green soft- 
wood, and certainly never to burn gar- 
bage in it. To be leary of the red-hot coal 
fire that damages the surface around the 
firebox and requires annual replacement 



Top, nickled tea stand from Steel rangę. 
Below: Name piąte from Select Household. 
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of the lining. No longer to dry pans on its 
top; always to wash its outside before rub- 
bing it down with graphite pastę; between 
blackings to wipe it with waxed paper. 
Choice as I was of it, though, I never went 
to such lengths as did a housewife near 
by, who used a laundry heater down in 
the cellar for all cooking likely to spatter. 

But repair parts became impossible to 
get, and its joints opened despite our care. 
The Grand Andes went for scrap — not 
meanly to the dump— and in its place we 
put a big Glenwood. It is a friendly, rath- 
er gawky thing, with the kind of roll-front 
warming oven called a closet in the old 
days. It has no reservoir, but it does have 
wood-coal grates — and one joint that 



lets the fire wink against the opposite wali 
when the kitchen is dark. And it has a 
wonderful way of buttoning down to roast 
a 25-pound turkey for twelve slow hours. 


It is on leave now, stored in the barn. 
Covered with grease to protect it from 
rust and with its vitals tagged and boxed 
beside it, it is waiting until its younger 
cousin fails to do its job. 

I don’t know when that will be. The 
Model F 480, in almost mint condition, 
was brought in to grace my remodeled 
kitchen three years ago. It is on the perky 
side, with scrolled nickel flying bridges 
for teapots instead of a warming oven, 
but it is a sturdy performer despite its 
Frenchified looks. Without a fuss it can 
take over whole company dinners if the 
power goes off or raise a batch of kittens 
in a basket by its side, and it is always 
our first hearth to warm a stranger. co. 


Walter Needham, On Working up Wood 


I T makes me shudder when I see some- 
one pay two dollars for a dozen sticks 
of wood that has white bark on it. White 
birch wood is not the best of fuel. 

Of course the top quality wood for the 
cook stoves is hard mapie. It can’t be beat. 
Elm burns real well even though it is not 
a hot wood. Oak is a good wood and a 
heavy one. But it’s not as good as mapie, 
and has to be dried under cover. 

Then you go down from hard mapie to 
beech and soft mapie and the birches. The 
black birch is very good and so is the 
yellow birch and from there it goes down 
to the white birch, and gray birch is the 
last and poorest. The old man was telling 
about burning green gray birch: he had 
to look in the stove once in a while to see 
if the blaze had froze. 

For fireplace wood, I like the fruit 
wood, like apple and cherry; black cherry 
is the best. The softwoods — spruce and 
pine and so forth — burn flashy and fast, 
and leave no coals. They make good 
kindling, of course. 

I like most wood to be air dried out of 
doors for at least six months and in the 
shed as long as it has to be there before I 
use it, which probably is another six 
months. 

To split wood your axe should be an 
old one that has been ground down and 
cast off as a chopping axe. If it’s blunt it 
doesn’t stick in the wood. But I use morę 
what I cali a splitting hammer, a six- 
pound sledge hammer with an axe on one 
side and a hammer on the other. You can 
split with it proper, or cut the slivers that 
join a błock that’s half split, or pound 
wedges with it. If the błock looks really 
tough, you '11 want to go at it with a wedge. 
You’11 need two or three three-pound 
Steel wedges — or maybe iron wedges: 


they won't fly out of a frozen rock mapie 
błock. Old Weatherhead, the blacksmith, 
told me that and I still have the remains 
of the iron wedges he madę me. 

Of course the ideał chopping błock is 
mapie, and its height should vary accord- 
ing to how tali you are and what you like 
the best. The height of the blacksmith’s 
anvil comes to his knuckles no matter 
how tali or short he is, but for a chop¬ 
ping błock I can stand it a little lower: 
that way you get the velocity with your 
splitting hammer. 

I know some use elm for a chopping 
błock. I was working with Mr. Gale as a 
youngster and I split up his woodpile and 
when I got through I split up the elm 
chopping błock too and threw it in the 
woodpile and told him when I split wood 
I split it all. He said the chopping błock 
cost him ten dollars — two men to saw 
the tree down and saw the błock off — 



Author Walter Needham 


he thought that elm błock would last 
forever. 

The different kinds of wood split dif- 
ferently. Some kinds split easy while some 
will give you a good warming without 
fire. The maples, oaks and black cherry 
split quite well if you use a little imagi- 
nation. 

Don’t try to split hardwoods through 
the knots. If it’s a short enough błock, put 
it on end and hit it right in the center: 
you '11 go around the knots if you hit it 
dead center. But if it’s a bigger błock — 
twelve or fourteen inches or morę 
through — take a slab off the side first, 
and split off the new wood around the 
outside. The center wood is not as hard 
as the outside sapwood, and if you get 
this off first it relieves the center which 
you can then work up. 

If you have a smali piece — not morę 
than two or three inches through — that 
you want to cut off, hołd one end of it 
and lay it over the edge of the chopping 
błock and strike it with the axe at a diag- 
onal: then the stick that comes off doesn’t 
fly up and hit you. If you can’t cut it off 
with the first stroke turn it over and strike 
it from the other side. 

If you are unlucky and have spruce or 
hemlock slabs, lay them fiat on the chop¬ 
ping błock and strike the axe into the 
center of the knots: you won't win every 
time. 

Green wood of course splits easier than 
dry wood. Wood quite often splits easier 
when frozen. 

Splitting wood is good exercise and it 
kind of steps up your ego when you get 
through a big one. If you’ve been in the 
habit of working up wood it’s kind of a 
pastime. If you don’t have to do it for a 
living, it’s quite fun. CjQo 
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Opposite: Bethel at 20 
be Iow, by Lud 
Mwichtneyer. 
Hewittoille ( below ) 
by R. D. LaSalle. 
Opposite below: the 
Jenne Farm in Reading, 
by Hans Wendler. 


ILLCOUNTRY’S HERITAGE 




OUSES, the old farmsteads and yillage homes, 
never appear morę inviting, never so fitted to the 
Vermont landscape as in the Wintertime. Staunchly 
backed to its hillside, the farm on a darkening Jan¬ 
uary day stands secure against the approaching 
storm. Other deeply-banked buildings on a blustery 
day suggest a silent invitation of warmth and cheer 
inside. And the yillage homes lift their white plumes 
of fragrant wood smoke upon the still, chilled 
air of a twenty-below Yermont Winter morning. 













































HE hardy photographers are not alone to 
know firsthand the tingle of icy air and the 
sąueak of cold snów underfoot. 1 he tired 
dogs, pictured here by Joseph Bates near Newfane, 
appear to relish it as, in a very different way, do 
the skiers who view Norman Maclver s landscape, 
left, at Williamstown, the Clifford Porter farm- 
stead under Mt. Mansfield’s shadow, as pictured 
by Carsten Johnson , or the Corinth scene, overleaf, 
hlmed by Hans Wendler one ice-covered afternoon. 
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OR those with warmer blood, the Winter’s 
| snows provide a wealth of new possibilities. 
I In Smuggler’s Notch, for instance, a steep 
slope, by Robert L. Hagerman , becomes a chute 
madę to order for seat-of-the-pants sliding. Others 
less vigorously inclined snuggle down for a hay 
ride near Stowe, shown here by Peter Miller. But 
inside or out, the old and the young, can sense the 
peaceful beauty of such a snow-girt yillage as 
Enosburg Falls, pictured by Cecile Briggs. 
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By John F. Wallace 
Illustrations by 

Precision Industrial Photography 


Fine old clocks from 
all over the ivorld are 
brought back to health again 
in the workshop oj the 

LOCKMAKER FROM BRITAIN 
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T hey come to us from all over. 

Clocks from Argentina, clocks from 
Australia, clocks from Britain, clocks 
from nearly every State in the Union, 
clocks from next door. Some are very 
tired and some are very old; and most of 
them are old and tired and wounded. We 
fix them. 

How? Sometimes a clock’s owner will 
linger while we open things up, or ask to 
come in while work is in progress. But it 
is a long process from beginning to end. 

We can tell you, however, and show 
you how we bring a sick clock back to 
health and give it another quarter-century 
of youthful performance. 

Clocks exist in infinite variety, but at 
any given period in their development 
there were types. Think of a clock as a 
gear box with a mechanical brain. Like 
any gear box it must have bearings, which 
will wear. Its brain wears too, and loses 
its ability to respond to the signals given 
it. 

The basis of our work is the restoration 
of these bearing and wearing surfaces. 
The clock used here to demonstrate these 
techniąues is of a type that was brought to 
its ultimate development by British and 
American clockmakers in the Seventeenth 
Century, the longcase clock popularly 
called a Grandfather’s Clock. 

The one we show here was built by 
Asahel Cheney who, with his brothers, 
came to Vermont from Connecticut. They 
practiced in Putney and Windsor, and 
three of the clocks that Asahel built in 
Putney late in the Eighteenth Century 
still exist. One of these lives within a mile 
of the place of its birth two hundred years 
ago, still striking the hours and keeping 
excellent time. 

We do not bring in the cases of these 
tali clocks, which traditionally were de- 
signed so that the movement could be 
lifted from the case easily. For our opera- 
tion we bring in the movement, complete 
with dial and hands, the pendulum and 
weights. 

This movement is dirty — very dirty 
— a condition of the tali clock’s life and 
not a reflection on its owner’s care. We 
sometimes think these movements attract 
dust, and certainly spiders make their 
homes in and around the movements. 

The first thing we must do is to give 
the movement a bath and then dry it, so 
that we can look into its troubles. 

After this initial cleaning we can begin 
to tell whether the clock last was in the 
hands of a “butcher” or an experienced 
horologist. If the pivoting points of the 
various levers (called in some cases flirts) 
are secured by bits of wire twisted into S 



A rare and very dirty 
Asahel Cheney longcase 
movement, above, is ready 
for the first step in its 
rejiwenation. A similar 
old brass works, at right, 
has been cleaned and dried, 
no w is ready for detailed 
examination and disassembly. 
In color at left is the shop 
of the British Clockmaker 
in Neufane. The handsome 
smali clock movement 
aboue it illustrates fitie 
craftsmanship in brass. 



shapes, we can look for further bad treat- 
ment. 

We know that this particular Asahel 
Cheney clock has had a bad time when 
we find blobs of solder at the joining of 
the rack with its taił, when we find springs 
misshapen, so that their original freedom 
of motion long sińce has been lost. 

Next we examine the clock for signs of 
normal running wear. A revolving pivot, 
over the years, gradually wears an origin- 
ally round hole in the brass piąte into a 


long oval. A clock will continue to run 
until this wear reaches the point where 
the engaging teeth of the gears are barely 
touching. Thereafter, disaster is close. 
Soon a tooth will slip, the powered side of 
the mechanism will run at high speed, 
tearing the unlucky pair who have begun 
to part company to useless shreds of met¬ 
al. This causes a great deal of noise, which 
ceases when the weight crashes to the 
floor. For reasons possibly known only to 
the clocks themselves, this nearly always 
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takes place in the middle of the night. 

And it has happened to this Asahel 
Cheney. Noting that a new wheel and 
pinion will have to be madę, we proceed 
with the stripping of the movement. Look- 
ing at the front of the clock you see the 
wheels and pinions which transmit the 
regulated power of the descending weights 
to the hands. This is called the motion 
work. 

Also visible are the rack, rack hook 
and flirt. These are the basie members of 
the strike control system, and they pivot 
on upright Steel posts called studs. We un- 
pin all of these, or snip and drill away 
those bits of twisted wire, and lift away 
all parts of the two systems. 

Now the front piąte is stripped and 
ready to be drawn off the pillars. First we 
draw the securing pins, and then the piąte 
is eased loose and drawn straight up. 

There is no stage in the seąuence of 
these operations when great care is not 
mandatory. There are several points 
where extremely great care is not too 
much — and this is one of them. If we 
twist the piąte or cant it as we lift, hor- 
rible damage can be done. 

With the front piąte lifted and put to 
one side, we see what appears to be a con- 
fusing jumble of gears and pinions. But a 
smali acąuaintance with things mechani- 
cal is all that is needed for one to appreci- 
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ate this as a most cunningly-contrived 
pathway of power. 

Here the power of a fifteen-pound 
hanging weight enters, and here it exits 
in tiny, fly’s-weight impulses that are the 
clock’s friendly tick-tock voice, and the 
flicks of power that keep the pendulum 
swinging. 

We do not leave these wheels standing 
in the back piąte longer than necessary, 
because now they are supported only by 
their back pivots. A brush of the hand or 
a tool, and these fragile bits of Steel would 
be bent or snapped. The wheels are drawn 
out in succession and are laid on the 
bench for examination. 


Much of clock nomenclature is tradi- 
tional. When we speak of wheels we 
mean, in one sense, a single unit com- 
posed of an axle with a bearing at each 
end, and upon which are fitted a large 
and a smali gear. The axle is called an 
arbor, the bearings are pivots, the large 
gear is the wheel, the smali gear the pin- 
ion. 

We already have seen severe wear in 
the bearing holes in the piąte. Now we ob- 
serve the corresponding wear at the pivot. 
This is a bad one, but no worse than ex- 


pected. These worn pivots must be madę 
perfectly cylindrical or, in some cases, be 
given a minutę taper, and then finished 
glass smooth. This is the first real step in 
the restoration of the clock. 


Turning a pivot is sometimes called the 
heart of the horologist’s art. It is one of 
the first things taught apprentices, and it 
is not easy. 

To the mechanically-minded a lathe 
would seem the logical tool to use. It 
turns truły and one need only guide the 
cutting tool parallel to the axis of the work 
to achieve perfect results. This is true as 
far as it goes, and, if the arbor is in per¬ 
fect condition, it is true all the way. 

However, few clocks have lived their 
lives without enduring accident and mis- 
handling. Their arbors simply are not true 
— this is to say, perfectly straight. The 
condition is highly evident when we 
mount the arbor in a lathe and revolve it. 
The pivot wobbles. And were we to set a 
tool to it now, we would turn it to a hair 
or to extinction. 

What to do? To straighten the arbor is 
possible, but at great expense of time. It 
is not practical and it is not necessary. 
We know that many of the older clocks 


The old Cheney movement is disassembled, 
opposite, and parts are exatnined Jor wear. 
Macrophoto, opposite helów, shows a badly worn 
pivot. Magnifcation, below, reveals the 
worn journal bearing in the clock's front piąte. 

At center below the worn pivot held in a pin 
vice is worked smooth with a very fine file 
as the arbor is spun back andforth. 

Macrophoto at bottom right shows the pioot 
now smoothed down and with slight end taper. 















were not built with real concentricity, 
and we know that a tolerance of this nega- 
tive condition was, somewhat unhappily, 
built into the clock. Really we are un- 
happy about it only because tolerance in- 
vites abuse. 

In any case, we make our subtly out- 
of-true arbor work for the redemption of 
its own pivot. We turn the pivots by hand, 
again the traditional way, one that ante- 
dates the accurate lathe. The wheel as- 
sembly is held in a simple chucked tubę 
called a pin vise. The pivot to be worked 
on is laid in the groove of a pin błock. 
The cutting tool, a very fine file, is passed 
rapidly over the work with one hand, 


a fingernail along the surface, or by draw- 
ing the pivot through one’s front teeth 
quite lightly closed. This is done to all 
pivots. 

Since the pivots now are smaller in 
diameter, they will ride even morę slop- 
pily in their worn holes. So we now turn 
our attention to the plates. 

We open the old holes with a reamer, 
traditionally called a broach. This is the 
second of the difficult skills in horology. 
The hole must be opened just to the point 
where it will admit a bushing, a smali 
hollow cylinder of brass. This is driven in 
with hammer and punch with great care. 

Once bushed, the piąte is taken up 


ened and weakened the brass. This of- 
fended metal will not support a bush, and 
must be broached out. Since the brass is 
usually stressed uneąually, it is usually 
impossible that it remain concentric. We 
then cut a relatively large hole and pług 
it with solid, virgin brass. 

The wheels involved then are set up in 
their proper relationship in a depthing 
tool. With this tool we can transfer the 
desired spacing and posturę to the 
plugged holes, which we then drill out 
and ream until the pivot fits. 

The clock train now needs one morę 
thing — the wheel and pivot that came to 
a noisy end must be replaced. This is ma- 

Next, the worn hole in the piąte is opened, left, 
with a broach, to accept a new brass bushing. 
Below, a milling machinę cuts teeth for a wheel 
to replace one destroyed. At right, the handsome, 
restored face of the old Cheney clock. 


chine shop work. If all is destroyed, we 
must calculate the number of teeth need- 
ed. We then set up the raw stock in a mill¬ 
ing machinę and cut the teeth one by 
one. This is a technical process, difficult 
to explain briefly. 

Now we assemble the trains and put 
the plates together — carefully, carefully, 
sińce much time is now invested. Next we 
turn to the damage in the striking work. 
Restoration here calls for morę handwork, 
for the creation of missing parts, for the 
removal of old solder. Sometimes it calls 
for trigonometric calculations, and al- 
ways it calls for affection and under- 
standing. 


while the arbor is spun back and forth 
with the other. 

It is not easy. One wrong motion and 
the pivot will be bent or snapped off. But 
it is by far the most efficient way to turn 
a pivot true to its opposite pivot. It is also 
the most efficient way to achieve a highly- 
polished friction-free surface, when we 
apply a smooth tool called a burnisher. 
Great pressure can be exerted. This com- 
presses the surface of the metal and cre- 
ates a layer of hardness that is highly re- 
sistant to wear. 

We check the progress of this work vis- 
ually under magnification. At the end, we 
feel for invisible irregularities by drawing 


again and the perforation in the bush is 
opened to admit the pivot that will re- 
volve in it. This again is hand-and-eye 
coordination. Normally the bearing hole 
must be perfectly perpendicular to the 
piąte — but as I have before intimated 
— things are normal very infreąuently 
in old clocks. 

Very often one wheel wants to be re- 
married to its neighbor at an angle they 
have assumed a long, long time ago. They 
are morę comfortable this way; they work 
better — and so we accommodate them. 

In the past these bearing holes often 
were closed by punching or hammering 
the ductile brass, a process which hard- 
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Now everything is checked for perfect 
marriage, perfect operation. Then every- 
thing is dismantled once again and 
cleaned in a succession of Solutions in an 
ultrasonic tank, and dried. From here on 
nothing is touched with bare hands. The 
plates are handled with jewellers’ tissue 
and the components are handled with 
tweezers and various surgical instru- 
ments. 

Now the gleaming beauty stands re- 
built on the bench. We put new cables on 
the drums, install the hands and put the 
movement on the stand for a two-week 
testing. Sometimes it will develop an idio- 
syncrasy, sometimes not. If it does not 


complain within the fortnight, we are 
assured that it has settled into its new 
life and is ready to go home. 

Sometimes there is a finał and cosmetic 
operation, and our Asahel Cheney need- 
ed it. This clock had a solid brass dial 
with engraved numerals. Traditionally 
these dials were silvered and the en- 
graved numerals, called chapters, were 
filled with black wax. This clock’s dial 
was scratched and worn from handling, 
and its minutes hand was missing. 

In dial restoration we do not want to 
make anything look new. No attempt is 
ever madę to hide the scars of old wounds 
or to restore paintwork. Paintwork is 


fixed so that further deterioration is mini- 
mized, chapters are refilled by heat and 
gentle smoothing, and the resilvering is 
done by hand. The total effect must be 
subdued and consonant with the clock’s 
great age. 

For the Cheney we madę from bar Steel 
a new minutes hand and a seconds hand, 
which had to match perfectly in style the 
surviving hour hand. 

And it is done. Of course we shall be 
paid for all our work, our experience and 
training. But always, at the end, there is 
the beautiful moment of knowing that we 
have been able to bring a beautiful thing 
back to life. 
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|^|alt BEADS 


I was in high school, so I can tell just 
about which year it was that everyone 
in town received for Christmas those long 
strings of beads. They were madę of flour, 
salt and water, rolled in the hands until 
smooth (if ever) and stuck on hat pins to 
dry. They were about the only fancy 
touches that ladies had to wear on their 
shirtwaists, except watch chains that they 
tucked into their belts. My winter ward- 
robe consisted of one long black wool 
skirt and three shirtwaists, white and ab- 
solutely nothing to hang on them. But 
beads were only for ladies. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 

were just the thing 
for the children to make. 
by Frances Stockwell Lovell 
Drawings by Robert MacLean 


I know that Mama and Papa were al- 
ways hard put to make things for our 
stockings. Papa said the Sunday School 
tree was tree enough and we didn’t need 
another at home. I remember that I spent 
summer afternoons for years, rocking dec- 
orously on the front porch like all well 
brought up young ladies, embroidering 
doilies and bureau scarves for assorted 


































































































































aunts for Christmas, or making paper dolls 
for cousins. And usually one of us five 
kids had a swatch of toilet paper with a 
hand-painted cover for Papa to wipe his 
razor on when he shaved. Once I removed 
the Minnehaha Camp Fire costume’s imi- 
tation leather fringe for the edges of a 
Christmas cushion for Mama. And once 
all of us helped saw off the legs of a din- 
ing chair (we had just enough to go round) 
for a Iow seat for the baby. Sometimes 
one of us would have the courage to solicit 
a Larkin order to earn Christmas presents. 

I But this was the year that we hit bot- 
tom and were out of Larkin orders and 
ideas. And it was the year of the Miracle 
of the Beads. I suppose that everyone in 
the United States was rolling salt beads 
that year, but at our house it was morę 
than a pastime; it was a necessity. 

I knew that Mama was making salt 
beads for the aunts and cousins and neigh- 
bors and I helped. I wasn’t really grown 
up so I couldn’t claim any. The recipe 
was simple but it took, I learned sadly, 
experience and ski 11. You might even say 
that you needed to have an affinity for the 
sticky stuff if you did not want your 
beads to be lop-sided or wobbly as a blob 
of melting wax. 

First we prepared our coloring, and 
there were all the iris hues of the rain- 
bow to choose from. We had our water 
color paint boxes and Mama had vege- 
table colors in bottles. There was beet 
juice too and some people soaked crepe 


paper in water but the colors were weak. 
You needed a good strong hue as you used 
so little of it. Red madę pinkish beads un- 
less it was strong enough to stun a blind 
man. We practised and learned. 

Then we poured about a cup of flour 
into a bowl for a really stylish string of 
beads — and beads were the same then 
as now — long. Carefully we dribbled 
the red or yellow or green infusion into 
the flour until we had a very stiff dough. 
Then we kneaded until smooth, greased 
our hands with wet soap or margarine, 
but never with butter! Those wedges of 
tub butter cut from the wooden firkin, 
disappeared too soon. Papa said he would 
be driven to eating salt beads to get his 
ration of butter. Then we pinched off bits 
of dough and rolled them until round and 
morę or less smooth beads emerged. You 
had to be surę they were all of the same 
size unless you wanted a variegated chain. 
Then we dipped them in a saucer of table 
salt. Some people used the coarse “barn” 
or rock salt for Iarger crystals. The salt 
gave the beads sparkle. We stuck them on 
Mama’s hat pins and stuck the hat pins 
into her orange velvet pumpkin pin cush¬ 
ion to dry for several days. 

Some people madę really plush beads, 
rolling the hardened bead, minus the salt, 
into a little strip of colored paper cut from 
the “funnies” in the Sunday paper. (Re- 


member Billy the Boy Artist, Foxy Grand- 
pa and Happy Hooligan?) Then they 
painted them with glue and rolled them 
in rock salt; strung them on a knitting 
needle. 

The other girls were too young to make 
beads, so I felt very superior, although 
some of minę were so lumpy that they 
appeared to have the mumps. I never had 
time to try some for myself. Then carne 
Christmas and in my long black stocking, 
hung on the door knob of my bedroom 
door, were three strings of brilliant salt 
beads strung with cut Steel beads from 
old bead purses that Mama had unraveled. 
She must have madę them when I was at 
school. 

Now I felt that I was too big for my 
stilts with which I climbed the hills. Of 
course I was not above riding the green 
traverse down the Street with the chil- 
dren, and I could still snówshoe with the 
bear paws that belonged to my brother 
and me together (with me using them 
most of the time). But this Christmas was 
different. I had salt beads to drape over 
my shirtwaists like everyone else. 

And when school began for the winter 
term on a bitter January day, every girl 
in my Latin class was hung with coils of 
pink and purple and sparkly beads that 
were yards long, and the class looked like 
a flower garden, and not even Virgil could 
dim its delight. That was the Christmas 
that I grew up — the Christmas of the 
Salt Beads. c Oo 
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Faiijield 


THE EYE 

AND THE CAMERA 

MAY SEE THE SAME THINGS. 

But everything is etched on film, 
while the eye may have behind it 
a strong, discriminating mind 
which sees things individually. 

Then, as in these scenes by 
John C. Belding, 
the photograph is art. 
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Marshjield 


John Belding, 
whose ho me 
is in Barre, Vermont, 
began photography twenty 
years ago, but became morę 
seriously interested in 
it the past six years. 

“I began seeing designs 
and compositions in the old barns and houses, 
in the rusted tin and weathered wood,” 
he says of his avocation. 


Randolph Center 


Middlesex 























Alarshfield 
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“I began to see how these things 
fit into the landscape as a whole,” 
John Belding comments on the 
buildings he photographs. 

“I began to understand that a 
structure may show the 
individual style of the builder, 
and, generally, it reveals the 
character of the present occupant.” 
Sometimes Belding takes 
long views, sometimes closeups, 
and he explains it this way: 

“If the landscape setting is good 
I use it. But if it isn’t, I isolate 
the structure and use the design 
that is there.” 
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Marshjield 


The quality of light, especially the ways it afFects 
color values and makes the shadows, determines the appeal 
a scene has for him, Belding says, and how he takes it. 
But these are matters that are decided upon later. 

“It’s the building itself that catches my eye.” 


Barre Town 
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LIYING HERITAGE 



CHARLES T. MORRISSEY 

The Past Reprinted 


T o keep abreast of new books by and about Vermonters 
is no easy task. For proof of that assertion you need only 
look at the number of books Samuel Ogden reviews elsewhere 
in this issue of Vermont Life. But surprisingly the job of keeping 
informed about old books concerning Vermont is not easy either. 

This is because the reprint publishing houses freąuently issue 
new editions of old Vermont books. A few years ago the num¬ 
ber of reprinted books was increasing so rapidly that we re- 
sorted to cataloging them on notę cards as they appeared. Today 
that pack of notę cards contains morę than 110 titles. Here is a 
selection from that pack, suggesting the titles of reprinted books 
which are probably most interesting to readers of Vermontiana. 

Let’s start with some of the reprints which are considered 
basie in any list of Vermont books. Ira Allen’s History Of Yer- 
mont, originally published in London in 1798, is available from 
the Charles E. Tuttle Company of Rutland in a 1969 reprint 
priced at $5.00. A collection of interesting vignettes collected 
and edited in 1856 by Francis Chase, entitled Gathered Sketches 
From The Early History Of New Hcimpshire And Vermont, 
Containing Vivid And Interesting Accounts Of The Adventures 
Of Our Forefathers, is available from the New Flampshire Pub¬ 
lishing Company of Somersworth, New Hampshire, in a 1970 
edition for $5.95. Matt Bushnell Jones’ Yermont In The Making, 
1750-1777, originally published in 1939, is now a $13.00 re¬ 
print from Archon Books of Hamden, Connecticut. In addition, 
two other Vermont “elassies” published in the 1930’s have been 
reprinted: David LudluirTs Social Ferment In Yermont, 1791- 
1850 (AMS Press of New York, $10.00), and Harold F. Wilson's 
The Hill Country Of Northern New England: Its Social And 
Ec o nomie History, 1790-1830, also from the AMS Press at 
$1 1.00. For those who want to know how Vermonters and other 
New Englanders migrated westward from our hills a paperback 
reprint of Stewart Holbrook’s The Yankee Exodus, published 
first in 1950, is now offered at $2.95 by the University of Wash¬ 
ington Press. 

Horace Greeley, that famous publisher-publicist who was 
raised in West Haven, Vermont, and learned the printer’s trade 
in Poultney, later coined the famous advice “go west, young 
man, go west,” and readers of Greeley’s autobiography, Recol- 
lections Of A Busy Life (1868) can obtain a reprinted edition 
from the Da Capo Press of New York at $27.50. A study of 
Greeley by Jeter Allen Iseley, Horace Greeley And The Re- 
publican Farty, 1853-1861, published in 1947, is now a reprint 
priced at $11.00 from Octagon Books (a division of Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, Inc., New York). Two books about Stephen 


A. Douglas of Brandon, who went west to become an Illinois 
Senator and opponent of Abraham Lincoln in the presidential 
election of 1860, have been reprinted. One is Stephen A. Doug¬ 
las: A Study In American Politics, by Allen Johnson, a 1908 
book which is still well regarded by students of Douglas’ career. 
The other is George Fort Milton’s 1934 book, The Eve Of Con- 
flict: Stephen A. Douglas And The Needless War, which Octa¬ 
gon Books has republished at $15.00. Mrs. Fawn Brodie has 
up-dated her 1945 biography of another Vermonter who madę 
his mark in the west, Joseph Smith of Sharon, in Nobody Knows 
My History: The Life Of Joseph Smith, The Mormon Prophet 
(Knopf, 1971, $10.00). 

Other famous Vermonters are subjects of reprinted books. The 
sole biography of Senator Justin Morrill of Strafford, William 

B. Parker’s The Life And Public Service Of Justin Smith Morrill, 
published in 1924, is a Da Capo reprint at $15.00. A book for 
which Dorothy Canfield Fisher wrote the introduction in 1946, 
Arthur GuptilTs Norman Rockwell, Illustrator, has been issued 
by Watson-Guptill Publications at $17.50 and has enjoyed good 
sales. Rockwell was at that time an Arlington neighbor of Mrs. 
Fisher. 

Both of the two Vermont-born presidents of the United States, 
Chester Alan Arthur and Calvin Coolidge, have recently had 
books about them reprinted. George Frederick Howe’s Chester 
A. Arthur: A Quarter Century Of Machinę Politics, published in 
1934, has been reprinted at $6.75 by the Frederick Ungar Pub¬ 
lishing Company of Norwich, Connecticut. Vrest Orton’s ac- 
count of how Calvin Coolidge took the presidential oath of Of¬ 
fice from his father in 1923 has been re-issued by the Calvin 
Coolidge Memoriał Foundation, Inc., of Woodstock. First pub¬ 
lished in 1960, the 1970 edition bears the same title, Calvin 
Coolidge’s Uniąue Yermont Inauguration, and is 94 pages in 
length. It may be ordered, at $2.50 per copy, from Mrs. Sally 
Thompson, Executive Director of the Coolidge Foundation. 

If pre-history is morę to your liking than exciting events like 
presidential oath-taking in the middle of the night in Plymouth 
Notch, you can consult John C. Huden’s 1960 publication, is¬ 
sued again in 1971 by the Charles E. Tuttle Company at $3.50, 
entitled Archaeology In Yermont. . . . And for lovers of genuine 
folk musie we can recommend a reprint of the 1931 study, 
Yermont Folk-Songs And Ballads, edited by Helen Hartness 
Flanders and George Brown, offered by Folklore Associates, 
Inc., of Hatboro, Pennsylvania, at $7.50. And this same firm has 
reprinted the 1939 classic, The New Green Mountain Songster: 
Traditional Folk-Songs Of Yermont, collected and transcribed 
by Mrs. Flanders, Elizabeth Flanders Ballard, George Brown, 
and Phillips Barry. This reprint is priced at $8.50. 

For those who like to see history on the Vermont landscape 
we can suggest Old Yermont Houses by Herbert Wheaton Cong- 
don, reprinted in soft covers by Noone House of Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, at $8.95. Similarly, there is fun in owning a 
copy of Congdon’s The Covered Bridge: An Old American Land- 
mark Whose Romance, Stability, And Craftsmanship Are Typi- 
fied By The Structures Remaining In Yermont. Containing many 
photographs taken by Edmund Homer Royce, a 1970 edition, 
in soft covers, is priced at $2.95, and offered by Vermont Books 
of Middlebury. And if it is wildflowers that interest you we can 
refer you to Senator George Aiken’s 1935 treatise, Pioneering 
With Wildflowers, republished in 1968 by Prentice-Hall at $8.95. 

So there you are: a selective sampling of reprints which rangę 
from Ira Allen’s account of how our State was founded to George 
Aiken’s expert commentary on wildflowers. To paraphrase what 
Daniel Webster said in 1819 about Dartmouth College, we can 
surely say this about Vermont: “It is, sir, a smali State, but there 
are those who love to read about it.” c Oo 
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A photography magazine editor recent- 
- ly doing a report on a new film no- 
ticed a speck on the negative. Diligently 
he studied it, suspecting a flaw in the new 
product. Then he blew it up to a magnifi- 
cent enlargement. Thus printed, the sus- 
pected flaw took the elear form of a jet 
liner in the far distance. 

The enlargement was so elear, he could 
see the landing gear partly retracted. Yet 
when he had photographed the scene he 
was unaware a piane was anywhere 
around. 

Such a tremendous degree of enlarge¬ 
ment, still yielding great sharpness, is the 
special hallmark of a unique firm in St. 
Johnsbury — the H & W Company. 
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Story and photographs 
by Hanson Carroll 


This handsome country setting 
near St. Johnsbury seems an 
improbable place frorn which to 
shake the photographic world. Yet 
here Harold Holden, far left, and 
Arnold Weichert, at machinę, 
did the finał work on their 
reuolutionary film developer. 


The average 8 x 10 photograph madę 
from a 35 mm negative frame is an en- 
largement of approximately ten times. 
The degree of elear enlargement attain- 
able with H & W’s film and developer 
combination is 100 times the frame size! 

The H of the Vermont company stands 
for Harold Holden and the W for Arnold 
Weichert, both former college teachers in 
English, who moved to Vermont to do 
further research in their quest for ex- 
treme blow-up quality in photography. 

Photo buffs will appreciate that such a 
film was virtually unobtainable in high- 
light sensitivity areas. Fine grain films in 
the past have been slow and cumbersome 
to work with. The new H & W is a major 


breakthrough in handling, sińce it has a 
relatively fast exposure index of 80. 

The basie principle of the H & W tech- 
nique is to use high-contrast copying 
films, which normally render only solid 
blacks and pure whites and extremely 
fine definition. But by using such films 
with their own prescribed ratings for ex- 
posure and development — and their 
H & W developer — a successful rangę 
of tonal quality also has been achieved. 

Notę: Ali photographs in this article were 
taken with H & W film and were processed 
in H & W deweloper. Loss of original de- 
tail must be allowed for , however, in the 
magazine’s halftone screen printing. 














* 


The history of the new developer and 
film combination goes back six years to 
the time when the partners were both 
teaching at Central State University in 
Ohio. “We spent morę time in the dark- 
room than we did in the classroom,” 
Weichart admits. Since that beginning, 
they have worked over and analyzed morę 
than 3000 combinations of films and 
developers. 

With virtually no background in chem- 
istry, the two men experimented with 
known truths — and the opposite of 
known truths. They concede that if they 
had had any formal background in chem- 
istry, they would have accepted the find- 
ings of the giants of the industry, such as 
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Weichert and Holden, 
above, take a series oj 
test shots, at center 
review and select 
frames for extreme 
enlargement trials. 

Part of center shot, 
enlarged at far 
right, showsfilm’s 
grainless quality. 


Eastman Kodak. A skepticism of known 
data in the photographic field led them to 
new frontiers. 

By 1968 a marketable developer was in 
sight. Holden moved to Vermont with his 
family of six, to occupy an old farm place 
about five miles from St. Johnsbury. 
Nearby he built a humidified, dust-con- 
trolled, spacious darkroom and storage 
area. The building is set on bedrock where 
no vibrations, other than earth tremors 
or sonie booms can cause enlarger vi- 
bration, while making extreme blow-ups. 

Still, makeshift eąuipment for very long 
projections had to be devised. A vent in 
Holden’s livingroom ceiling became the 
key to a most successful experiment. 


That day was like the count-down on 
a launching pad, they recall. First, all 
pets had to be cleared from the house. 
The bathtub was readied with paper de- 
veloper for handling large prints. They 
waited until everyone else was asleep, and 
there would be no vibration from move- 
ments. 

Harold was on the second floor with 
the enlarger. He was projecting through 
the ceiling hole down to Arnold, who was 
checking the image for clarity and maxi- 
mum, hair-splitting sharpness. 

The exposure was finally madę through 
their test negative. The mural-size print 
was developed in the bathtub — and the 
result was overwhelming. 



They had a ąuality print with extreme 
detail at an enlargement of 146 times. 
They had at last discovered and achieved 
a standard heretofore unobtainable in 
photomacrography. 

After the sales of their patent-applied- 
for developer reached 20,000 bottles, the 
partners started importing their own film 
from Gevaert Company in Belgium. It is 
now packaged under the H & W name. 

Since the futurę now looked bright, 
Weichert then left Central State and, with 
his wife and two daughters, also moved 
to St. Johnsbury. 

Predicted sales for this smali company, 
which started in a Vermont farmhouse, 
will reach $1 million gross in the next 
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three years. Packaging and shipping of 
the H & W products will continue from a 
separate location in St. Johnsbury village. 

Looking morę to the industrial use of 
their products, the company also has pro- 
duced a radiographic developer for 
Processing X-ray film. Its futurę looks 
promising for ultra-high quality work in 
radiology. It competes successfully in 
higher resolution, and the development 
time is said to be about a quarter of that 
usually required. The firm hopes eventual- 
ly to go into the production of automatic 
Processing machines for X-ray work. 

Because they are concerned with ex- 
tremely fine definition, the ex-professors 
had to improve on available enlarging 



machinery, and to make use of special 
lenses. 

This opened the door to their next ven- 
ture: the development of a better en- 
larger. This they expect to assemble and 
distribute from St. Johnsbury within two 
years. 

Some other applications of the film and 
developer are far out. It has extremely 
fine definition for aerial photography. 
H & W tests show it to be superior to the 
film used to photograph the moon from 
satellites and space ships. When their film 
is available next year in sizes larger than 
35 mm, it is not beyond the realm of 
possibility that a package of it will go 
from St. Johnsbury to the moon. ofr 
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Finding a tiiche 
in the wildlife chain 


THE COVOTE MOUES TO UERMONT 

as quietly and 
harmlessly as he lives 
by Charles M. DuPuy 
Drawings by Robert Candy 


N ot only are there real coyotes in Ver- 
mont, but it appears that they have 
been living in the Green Mountain State 
for morę than twenty years. For a long 
time it was supposed that these new crea- 
tures were either wild or feral dogs, or 
were coydogs. A recent study, however, 
has confirmed that Vermont hosts a pure 
strain of coyotes. They have been given 
the official designation, “Canis latrans 
var.,” or eastern coyote. 

For the purpose of clarification, wild 
dogs are domestic dogs which run wild 
for a time, but return to a home, say, in 
winter. Feral dogs are domestic dogs 
which have abandoned all human contact 
and are totally wild. Coydogs are hybrids, 
produced as the result of a mating be- 
tween a coyote and either a feral or wild 
dog. There are smali numbers of all these 
in Vermont, although the coydog popu- 
lation is fast disappearing, sińce increas- 
ing numbers of coyotes make such cross- 
mating less likely. 


Vermont’s eastern coyote is consider- 
ably larger than his relatives in the west¬ 
ern part of the country. He falls between 
the western coyote and smali wolves in 
size, and may weigh nearly twice as much 
as his western cousins. A maturę małe 
will average 44 pounds and a female 39. 

Physically, he bears a striking resem- 
blance to other coyotes. His face is griz- 
zled, or greyish in color, and his muzzle 
is frequently dark to reddish brown along 
its sides. He has a solid linę of black hairs 
behind his eyes. In back of his ears and 
running into his neck is soft, reddish-col- 
ored fur. Under his chin and down along 
his throat the fur is white or cream- 
colored. 

Probably better than anything else, 
the taił helps to identify the eastern coy¬ 
ote. It is seldom shorter than 13 inches, 
usually between 14 and 16 inches long. 

The reason that these coyotes are now 
recognized as a separate species, rather 
than being considered hybrids or some 


form of wild dog, is that they breed true. 
In April, 1960, five coyote pups were 
taken from a den on Croydon Mountain 
in New Hampshire, by Maurice L. Nel¬ 
son, who lives in Windsor, Vermont. Af- 
ter carrying the smali coyote pups down 
the mountainside, Nelson went to Helen- 
ette and Walter Silver, biologists with the 
New Hampshire Fish and Gamę Depart¬ 
ment. 

The Silvers used those five pups as the 
nucleus of what turned out to be a six- 
year research project. With support pro- 
vided by the National Science Founda¬ 
tion and the New Hampshire Fish and 
Gamę Department, the Silvers raised the 
pups, inter-bred them, and observed their 
behavior and social relationships. The 
results of the study, published in Wildlife 
Monographs , shows that, even after re- 
peated inbreeding of the coyote pups, the 
litters remained consistently uniform in 
size and color. 

This pure breeding wouldn’t have been 
possible if the original coyote pups were 
not of a pure strain themselves. At some 
point a throwback would have resulted. 
Since it didn’t, these “true” coyotes are 
deserving of the designation, “Canis la¬ 
trans var.” 

One of the many interesting conclu- 
sions published by the Silvers is that the 
eastern coyote does not breed readily 
with domestic dogs. In the wild, where 
there are other coyotes, it is doubtful if 
many cross matings would occur. 

Where did these coyotes come from? 
One theory is that the western variety 
moved north and east over a long period 
of time^ The route they traversed was 
probably by way of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan into Ohio and Canada, 
then through New York and into Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and Maine. They 
appear to have followed the river valleys 
as they migrated eastward. 

Their larger size and weight is proba¬ 
bly due to morę plentiful food supplies as 
well as the rigors of a colder climate, al¬ 
though an infreąuent mating with wolves 
or dogs may have contributed as well. 
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At any ratę, the first coyotes appear to 
have arrived in Vermont during the late 
1940s. To give an idea of how slowly they 
moved eastward, the first coyote wasn’t 
taken in Maine until 1961. 

Why has the coyote chosen to settle in 
Vermont? The most logical answer to 
this is that they are able to fili a vacancy 
in Vermont’s wildlife chain. Perhaps it is 
the niche previously occupied by the grey 
wolf, which was pushed out in the 1880s 
when widespread lumbering in Vermont 
took away its forest habitat. Those forests 
have sińce grown back. 

In addition to their ability to fili a void 
in nature’s chain, the coyote will have no 
difficulty in finding enough food to eat. 
Vermont’s supplies of smali gamę, which 
are the coyote’s basie diet, are as plenti- 
ful as they have ever been, if not morę so. 

Unfortunately for the coyote, his ap- 
pearance conjures up thoughts in some 
people’s minds of vicious, wanton attacks 
on everything from farm animals to smali 
children. Basically shy and retiring, the 
coyote has done little to earn this reputa- 
tion. 

Normally a coyote, like the fox and 
other predators, will hunt and live alone, 
although there are times when they pair 
up to hunt larger gamę if smaller animals 
aren’t available. Possessed of an excellent 
sense of smell, a coyote can scent its quar- 
ry from a Iong distance. He is not a big 
runner, though, and will normally break 


off the chase if he doesn’t catch his quar- 
ry after a brief sprint. He can, however, 
lope along at an easy pace almost indefi- 
nitely. It is next to impossible for a man 
to track one down. 

Out in the West, where the coyote has 
always been in residence, cattlemen and 
sheep raisers were quick to blame him for 
a dead cow or sheep. They often found 
coyotes feeding on the carcass of a miss- 
ing animal, so it was assumed the coyotes 
had killed it. This was far morę satisfying 
than to admit the possibility that the ani¬ 
mal died of natural causes, and that the 
coyotes were merely making a meal of 
the carcass. The “conclusive evidence” 
was provided when they discovered that 
coyotes had brought down a sick or infirm 
animal which wandered from the herd. 

Coyotes, like most of their predator 
brothers, are creatures of opportunity. 
Preferring to feed upon easy prey, they 
certainly wouldn’t pass up an opportuni¬ 
ty to grab off a lamb which roamed too 
far from its mother, or any animal which, 
due to age or infirmity, appeared weak. 
However, if an animal shows any signs 
of defending itself, a coyote will normally 
break off his attack and go on his way. 

In an effort to determine their feeding 
habits, Vermont Fish and Gamę Depart¬ 
ment biologists have examined and classi- 
fied the stornach contents of 52 coyotes 
obtained from wardens and interested 
citizens throughout Yermont. The results 


gleaned through these detailed examina- 
tions reveal a lot about the coyote’s diet. 
This, in turn, tells a great deal about their 
behavior. 

Of the animals examined, almost half 
contained meadow mice and other smali 
mammals, almost as many contained veg- 
etable materiał, about a quarter had rab- 
bit or hare and less than a third deer meat. 
There were lesser amounts of woodchuck, 
smali birds, partridge and various animal 
materials including cow and fish. 

Concerning the deer found in the stom- 
achs: there was no way to determine how 
much was carrion. But the evidence sug- 
gests that the greatest portion of it was, 
sińce it occurred in the stomachs of coy¬ 
otes killed during that part of the year 
when carrion deer is most prevalent. 

Three areas of the State have fairly 
large populations: the Grand Isle-St. Al- 
bans area, the Southern Addison-northern 
Rutland area, and north-central Essex 
County. But there appear to be coyotes 
just about everywhere. 

The five o’clock whistle in Bennington 
makes the coyotes on Mt. Anthony vocal- 
ize, and their plaintive YOOOO - WU - 
WU - WU - WU - WU, YAP! YAP! may 
be heard in an inereasing number of 
places. It is a sad sound, a mournful ery, 
but it has a certain touch of romance and 
intrigue to it that makes you want to hear 
it again. The way it looks now, Vermont- 
ers will have that opportunity. 3 
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On Books 

SAMUEL R. OGDEN 


T i hat which is light rises; that which is heavy sinks; and at 
the very top one finds the froth — but also the cream. At 
any ratę, being confronted with a couple of dozen books to pre- 
sent to you, and striving for some order in the presentation, I 
have decided that their specific gravity shall determine their 
places in the generał scheme of things — at least within their 
categories. Of these there are six, if we consider the single bit of 
froth as constituting a category by itself. 

This froth, or cream, is a compilation by Professor Allen R. 
Foley (professor emeritus of American History at Dartmouth, 
a Vermont resident and legislator) of thirty years’ gleaning in 
the fields of Vermont humor. Published by The Stephen Greene 
Press of Brattleboro in paperback at $1.95, it is an item not to 
be missed. Professor Foley’s anecdotes are timeless and non- 
partisan, as funny as heli, and they are told with consummate 
skill. 

The book is called What the Old-Timer Said — and this is 
qualified on the cover (which depicts a buli with a ring in his 
nose, a scrawny Vermonter leaning against him, confronting a 
city slicker) by the remark — “To the Feller from Down Coun¬ 
try and even His Neighbor, When he Had it Corning!” The nifty 
drawings are by John Devaney. 

Here is one sample of the contents: “I have heard tell of the 
New Yorker who had a Great Dane on a leash and tried to 
board a bus in Vermont. The driver opened the door and, look- 
ing out at the pair, said: ‘You can’t get on this bus.’ ‘Why can’t I 
get on the bus?’ snapped the New Yorker. ‘No dogs allowed on 
this bus,’ countered the driver. To which the New Yorker re- 
torted, not with the greatest display of understanding and cour- 
tesy: ‘OK, you know what you can do with your damned bus.’ 
Equal to the occasion, the driver replied: ‘You do the same with 
your dog and you can get on.' ” 

Cookbooks are hard to review. The only way to do them jus- 
tice is to don your apron and put them through their paces, and 
obviously this is out of the question. Mildred Ellen Orton’s 
Cooking With Wholegrains, (published by Farrar, Straus & Gi- 
roux, Inc. of New York in paper at $1.95) is a revision of an 
earlier edition and it includes new recipes and an introduction 
by her husband, Vrest Orton. 

This seems to me to be an excellent reference work to have on 
one’s cookbook shelves, for there is an ever-growing, nay ex- 
ploding, interest these days in health foods, and cooking with 
wholegrains is entirely different from cooking with conventional 
flours. 

Besides this there are two books by Beatrice Vaughn of Thet- 
ford, both published by The Stephen Greene Press. One, a pa¬ 
perback at $1 is Piekłeś, Relishes & Preserves. This attractive 
booklet contains about fifty authentic recipes collected from 
Vermont manuscript cookbooks and other sources. Having read 
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them all, I must say that most madę my mouth water. My wife 
assures me that the very first one, for “Ripe Tomato Marma- 
Iade,” is a humdinger. 

The other book, The Ladies Aid Cookbook (hardbound at 
$6.95), contains 300 recipes, and is delightfully illustrated by 
John Devaney. Of these I read most, and found only one which 
caused a slight curl of the lip. That was for Chicken Curry with 
Bananas, but maybe it’s not as bad as it sounds. 

Gourmet Hamburgers on page 80 sound great, and I am 
bound I shall try them. In the ever-increasing ranks of cook¬ 
books, there certainly is a place for this one, morę particularly 
sińce it is interlaced with fascinating anecdotes of Vermont local 
color. 

Next I have two animal books, the first, Animal Friends at 
Scrivelsby, by Marshall Dimock. No price is indicated and I 
presume it may be had from the author in Bethel, Vt. 

Of this 50-page paperback Professor Dimock says: “I don’t 
know whether these are children’s stories or grown-up children’s 
stories, because opinions seem to differ. But they have been fun 
to write.” These five stories — about the house cat gone wild, 
the neurotic English Setter who got caught in the beaver trap, 
the aggressive Hereford cow, the playful grey squirrels and the 
persistent woodpecker — all exemplify the “pathetic fallacy” 
honed to a fine point, but with animals one sometimes wonders. 
At any ratę I liked these tales, and if that proves me to be a 
grown-up child, so much the better. 

By now Ronald Rood deservedly has become widely known 
as an articulate naturalist. Living in Vermont and writing here, 
his subject matter often is concerned with Vermont scenes. This 
book, however, Animals Nobody Loves, published by The Ste¬ 
phen Greene Press (215 p., $6.95), covers a much wider terri- 
tory indeed. The Ogden family includes four juvenile Ronald 
Rood rooters, and 1 predict this addition to his list of a half 
dozen naturę books will bring them great delight, as it has me. 

The title of the book tells the story; and I am happy that the 
task of burnishing the images of these maligned animals has fall- 
en into such competent hands. Included are the wolf, the rat, 
the flea, the mosquito, the octopus, the bat, the snake, the spider, 
the vulture, the pig, the eel and the coyote. I do wonder, how- 
ever, if the scope of the project did not drift off the mark a bit. 

I am glad to have the wolf, bat, snake, eel, pig and octopus ex- 
onerated, but no one can make me love a flea or a mosquito, no 
matter how fascinating their life stories may be. 

In the historical category I have six items, although one of 
these is properly biography and not history. Also one of these 
books was mentioned by “The Post Boy” in last Winter's issue. 

Faces from the Past by Richard M. Ketchum of Dorset 
(American Heritage Press, N.Y., $6.95), came in too late to be 
reviewed here. I should like to say now that this is an enchant- 
ing book, with the honors evenly divided between the fascina- 
tion of these dramatic photographs and the concise and illumi- 
nating stories which go with them. The most incredible of all is 
Hetty Green, the “Witch of Wall Street,” who also Iived in Bel- 
lows Falls. 

The biography is the re-issue under the title of The Lady 
From Vermont of the earlier Pebble in a Pool. We are grateful 
to The Stephen Greene Press for re-publishing this delightful 
book (paper, 290 p., $3.95), by Elizabeth Yates. 

In commenting on this book it is almost impossible not to 
speak of Dorothy Canfield Fisher rather than of the book itself. 

I think that this must prove it is a very good book indeed, for it 
succeeds in evoking the presence of a person whose spirit was 
incommensurable, and whose presence, for those who knew her, 
was the very embodiment of gentleness and love. For those who 
knew Doiły Fisher this is a book which must be read. For those 














who did not, it will be an introduction to one of Vermont’s truły 
great people. 

In my last column I mentioned the Charles E. Tuttle Com¬ 
pany reprints of the Beers Atlases of Bennington, Windsor and 
Rutland Counties. Now there are three morę available (at $17.50 
each), those of Addison, Chittenden and Washington Counties. 

I cannot speak too highly of these large volumes of minutely 
detailed maps. Morę of Vermont’s history of a century ago is to 
be found on these pages than could possibly be discovered else- 
where. 

Thus I am left with a volume which is explicitly enough of 
history. Through Covered Bridges to Concord, by Edgar T. 
Mead, Jr. (The Stephen Greene Press, hardbound, illus., 56 p. 
$4.50) essentially is the history of the Concord & Claremont 
Railroad, although several other railroad developments of the 
time and area are included. 

The manipulations and shenanigans of the transportation ty- 
coons, and the means and eąuipment they had at their disposal, 
make fascinating reading, and necessarily included are the sev- 
eral connections with Vermont. 

Here now are four books which might be categorized as 
heavy. At least Being Free, by Professor Gibson Winter of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago, is that, to my 
notion, and opaque and involuted as well. This book was written 
in Dorset, I understand, where Professor Winter has a summer 
home. It can be had in paperback at $1.95, published by Mac- 
millan, New York. 

The book bears the subtitle, “Reflections on America’s Cul- 
tural Revolution,” and it is morę or less in the area of Reich’s 
The Greening of America. In other words it is an effort to classi- 
fy the causes of present-day social unrest, to relate the manifes- 
tations of this unrest to definite causes, and to justify “technical 
rationality.” 

The premise that technical rationality can only be put in its 
place when subordinated to some higher principle seems plausi- 
ble, but to my notion it is not possible to do it. Assuming, how- 
ever, that it were possible, Professor Winter does not succeed 
in making elear what this higher principle consists of. 

Then there are two books by Raymond Mungo, the head man 
in a commune located in Guilford, Vermont. First published 
was Famous Long Ago, (Beacon Press, Boston, paper, $2.95), 
which was followed by Total Loss Farm, (E. P. Dutton, N.Y., 
cloth, $5.95.) 

I think that either of these books will do morę to enlarge 
one’s understanding of what cooks in America’s cultural revolu- 
tion than the obscure profundities of Professor Winter. They 
are written in a lively style, and they are morę valuable than 
anything else I have come across as guides to the strange ways 
of hippy-land. 

Let me make it elear that my view is a sympathetic one, and 
that I recommend both of these books. I only wish that space 
allowed a thorough analysis of them. 

Helen and Scott Nearing have rung the beli with the re-issue 
of Living the Good Life, reviewed here the last time, and they 
now find themselves very much in the public eye both on tele- 
vision and with writeups in many periodicals. Now Schocken 
Books, Inc., N.Y., has come out with a reprint of the Nearings’ 
The Mapie Sugar Book, (cloth, $5.95), which in my opinion is 
the better book of the two. 

It is a very good book indeed — valuable for its scholarly 
and comprehensive coverage of the whole story of mapie sugar 
— but morę than that it is a penetrating commentary on human 
values, drawing much needed distinctions between “better” and 
“worse.” 

Some of the conclusions stated in Living the Good Life seem 


to be refuted here, and the emendations are toward reality. 

Actually, all of these books ht neatly into the same category, 
in spite of the apparent divergence of their subject matter. Taken 
together they construct a reality which is three-dimensional, 
each author illuminating one of the sides. The Mapie Sugar Book 
contains remarks on “Pioneering as a Way of Living in the 
Twentieth Century,” and the chapter “Pioneers, O Pioneers” is 
truły a brilliant essay on an immensely important subject. 

Robert L. Hagerman (Box 671, Morrisville, Vt.) will have a 
book out — he hopes in time for Christmas — called Mt. Mans¬ 
field: The Story of Vermont’s Loftiest Summit. This will be in 
paper at $4.95 and will include twenty photographs among its 
112 pages. This should prove an interesting and informative 
addition to the mountain lorę of Vermont, of special interest to 
those who are familiar with this region. 

What remains to be scanned is all poetry. Donald L. Darling 
says on the cover of his tiny pamphlet, Tangled Thoughts and 
Twisted Phrases, “Worth a dollar I guess,” and concerning its 
size he says “It isn’t very tali/ And it isn’t very wide/ and it isn’t 
very thick/ For there isn’t much inside.” 

Don’t tell me there aren’t any originals left in Vermont! Read 
“When I Went Away to School.” These are not all verses to 
adorn a comic valentine. Some are serious. I agree with Donald 
R. Darling of Bradford, Vt., from whom the little booklet may 
be had, that they are worth a dollar. 

Now I have four very worthwhile books of verse, but what I 
write here must be sketchy to say the least. George Mendoza’s 
The Mist Men and Other Poems (Doubleday, N.Y., $3.95, 
boards, decorations by Paul Bacon), is a collection of sensitive 
expressions of the author’s deep love of naturę, particularly re- 
lated to experiences in Vermont. For George-Mendoza is a 
trout fisherman and a devotee of the Battenkill. 

It is painful to have to be so brief about these lovely poems. 
They are so short, so subtle, so beautiful. But if you love poetry, 
if you love naturę, if you love Vermont, please do not miss them. 

Fifty Poems, a paperback of 75 pages availabie from the au¬ 
thor at Box 688, Westport, Conn., $2.95, is by Miriam Andrews, 
who is on the Staff of the publication Poet Lorę, and has a sum¬ 
mer place in Dover. In this volume, which holds a preoccupa- 
tion with death, many of the poems treat with Vermont subjects, 
and with few exceptions they are meaningful to me and blessed 
with insight and beauty. Read “Portraits: Brattleboro Retreat.” 
and weep. 

Processional With Wheelbarrow by James Hayford is quite a 
different sort of speaking. Here the words are tinged with self- 
pity and frustration. But again I am unable to supply the evi- 
dence of why I think this volume of poems is beautiful and mov- 
ing. James Hayford taught at Burr & Burton Seminary in Man¬ 
chester and now teaches in Winooski, I believe. The book is dis- 
tributed by The Everyday Bookshop, 213 College Street, Burl¬ 
ington at $2.21 (including shipping and Vermont tax). 

The finał item, Vermont Afternoons with Robert Frost, by 
Vrest Orton, one of the founders of Vermont Life and my neigh- 
bor over the hill in Weston, is truły a gem, both in format and 
content. Its two parts consist of accounts of visits with Robert 
Frost (including letters from him), and eighteen poems written 
by Orton. 

The style of these poems is quite Frostian, but this is not to 
be construed as any implication of imitation. These poems are 
original in their own right, deeply sensitive and understanding 
as well. The new matter on Frost is intensely interesting and 
valuable, and the poems are really great. Charles E. Tuttle Com¬ 
pany of Rutland is the publisher, the price $4. Already in its 
second printing, this beautiful little book seems destined for 
wide acclaim. 
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Green Mountain 


POST BOY 


Somehow it helps us to bear the Winters if we can brag about 
how bad they are. So let’s consider last year’s in Vermont, which 
set an all-time record for snowfall. 

By the time we had about reached the end and could look back 
with a certain pride on having survived it, The Burlington Free 
Press began issuing special “1970-71 Vermont Snów Shovelers 
Certificates” to those who had “weathered” through it. 

On May 14th the U.S. Weather Station at Burlington appar- 
ently decided that snowstorms finally had stopped, even though 
89 inches of the white stuff still blanketed Mt. Mansfield^ sum- 
mit. 

The Winter’s snowfall at Burlington (which by no means is the 
state’s snów Capital) totaled 145.4 inches, the Weatherman an- 
nounced. The next best (or worst) was way back in 1886-87 
when 132 inches were recorded. 



Among the many problems caused by the huge accumulations 
was the State Forests & Parks department’s chore of clearing 
some 38,000 tons of snów from its many park building roofs — 
before they collapsed. Pictured here by Raymond Harwood is 
Chester Carrara, Jr., pausing in his attack on 20 tons left on the 
roof of this State park building in Woodford. 

Associated with all this snów, indirectly, is the subject of our 
cover photograph. It depicts an all-too-common Winter activity 
in Vermont, yet one which may mystify residents of morę tem- 
perate climes. 

The man on the ladder prudently is pulling snów off the 
roof, a hedge against later disaster. 


Few are the homes in Vermont, especially those of older 
vintage, which have attics so well insulated that a snowcover 
won’t melt, even when it’s below freezing outdoors. This insidi- 
ous activity goes on unseen beneath the white snów blanket, 
where it touches the heat-escaping shingles. 

Melted water then runs down under the snów until it reaches 
the eaves’ overhangs, which are cold. Here it freezes. Quickly an 
ice ridge or dam builds up, and the water behind it runs back 
under the shingles, dripping down inside the house and visiting 
havoc upon wallpaper, paint and plaster. 

The seeming nostalgia which Vermonters hołd for the old- 
fashioned, one-piece metal roofs has nothing to do with appear- 
ances, then. It’s a matter of veneration for the practical. 

Some try to cope with this problem by running metal flashing 
on the eaves. Others string electric heat cables along them. 
Nothing really work$, and many are those who climb grimly 
aloft with axes to chop the ice away, in the process doing con- 
siderable injury to the roofs and to their tempers. 

The prudent, then, don't wait for this to happen. When they 
notę that a heavy storm has settled itself upon their roofs, they 
get up there quickly, before it has become soggy underneath and 
has started to freeze below. They rake it off. 

The tool used is home-made. A heavy board — perhaps two- 
and-a-half feet long — is firmly braced to as long, light and 
sturdy a pole as can be located. Invariably this awkward yet in- 
valuable tool to country living disappears the following Summer, 
presumably cut up and used for other purposes by heedless 
smali boys. 

Roofs which face to the south are the most prone to this 
Winter Weakness, but not infrequently the Winter hibernator 
finds himself threatened on all sides. 

Here then is another of Vermont’s stimulating Winter Sports, 
one perhaps insufficiently recognized heretofore. 

Our thanks are given to Hilary Underwood of Woodstock for 
the loan of the handsome old weathervane used in the page 59 
photograph of Bacon-Basted Chicken. 

We are happy to notę here for the benefit of out-of-staters the 
publication, Window of Yermont, a newspaper-format monthly, 
with seasonal four-color photographs by Clyde Smith, and con- 
taining very topical features and visitor data about the State. 
Subscriptions are available for $2.50 at Box 19, Londonderry. 

Stephen Whitney’s last Summer feature on Vermont Round 
Barns produced a rash of letters saying that some had been left 
out. Not really, though. Mr. Whitney’s roster dealt only with 
barns strictly round. There are a good many others (the subject 
of a forthcoming feature), which often are assumed to be round, 
but which are many-sided. Such a one is the handsome, 32-sided 
yellow barn in Elmore. 

Sadly, these distinctive old structures are fast disappearing, 
due to accident, neglect or the fact they weren’t very strong as 
designed anyway. Two round barns perished while Mr. Whitney 
was preparing his article. 

Apologies for our “improved” bind-in order envelopes, which 
have tended to come un-glued. We hope the problenTs licked. 

Modesty forbids Samuel Ogden from citing in his column his 
own fine book. Step by Step in Organie Yegetable Growing, 
distributed by David McKay Company. Parts of this splendid 
work first appeared in his long out-of-print The New England 
Yegetable Garden. The new book is an essential for Winter 
planner and dreamers of the green thumb days ahead. 
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One of the finest photographic books in a long time is Yermont 
Life contributor David Plowderfs The Hand of Man on Ameri¬ 
ca. It is an amazingly fresh and important look at America — 
at the handsome and hideous things people have done to the 
landscape — filmed under a keenly observant and perceptive 
eye. The book, published by The Smithsonian Institution Press 
and distributed by George Braziller, also is an exceptionally 
beautiful work of design and printing. 

The author of our Norwich ski area article (page 1 1), William 
Osgood, has teamed up with Leslie J. Hurley of Northfield to 
write The Snowshoe Book , just published by The Stephen Greene 
Press in Brattleboro. This “Complete Guide to How, Why, 
Where and When” contains sections on equipment, technique, 
winter safety and the history of this ancient Winter tool. 

Also just issued by the Brattleboro publisher is John CaldwelPs 
New Cross-Country Ski Book — much revised and expanded 
from the first such book by the Putney authority. 



Though not oriented to the Winter’s season, we would like to 
share this revealing photograph of two leading Yermont Life 

photographers: on 

the left Clyde Smith, 
with Hanson Carroll, 
on a Maine canoe 
trip. Recorder was 
Lionel A. Atwill, ed- 
itor of the fine Adi- 
rondack Life. 

Editor Atwill says: 
“Notę the difficult 
hand-hip grip that 
Mr. Smith is demon- 
strating, a technique 
often used for candid 
shots of people’s 
toes. Please notę the 
'* ever-present bottle of 
^ fixer in Mr. CarrolPs 
hand — always 
ready to process that 
>*£? shot of the century.” 


Photographer SmitlPs fuli and somewhat harrowing experience 
while filming the deep powder skiing at Sugarbush (see page 15), 
we learned about sometime later. It’s a story in itself. 

As Smith started to head down the mountain to film the skiers 
who quickly would follow him, he ripped the screws from one 
ski’s binding on his first turn, which had developed into some- 
thing of an “eggbeater.” 

With the others due to flash by momentarily, he had no choice 
but to run the rest of the mountain’s deep powder snów to his 
vantage point on one ski — something of a challenge, too. 

Visitors to southeastern Vermont these days will notę — we 
hope with pleasure — the absence of highway advertising signs. 
In their places, standardized State directional signs have been 
errected and map plazas placed at strategie locations. 

This is the forerunner of the landmark sign removals sched- 
uled for all of Vermont. The program, as predicted, is progress- 
ing to the accompaniment of considerable heat and loud protest. 

The most notable public function in Yermonfs Capital this 
year was the Summer auction held on the Statehouse lawn to 
benefit the Yermont Historical Society’s new museum. 



Auctioneer Wm. Dupras aldo merusi 


Old items from the recently-renovated Statehouse put up for 
bid included some 150 nickel-plated spitoons, which went for 
about $35 each. Two of them, however, were reserved by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms for the convenience of current Legislators 
who are said to chew. 

The dozen larger nickel-plated spitoons — sometimes termed 
garboons — went for $110 each. In total the auction netted 
$14,780. This with private gifts, financed construction of dis- 
plays in the new Museum, which opened in the Pavilion this 
Fali. 

Very instrumental in the saving and rebuilding of the Pavilion 
— see our Autumn issue article — was VHS Director Charles 
Morrissey, who now is on a two year leave with the Ford 
Foundation in New York. The name of Mr. Morrissey’s apart- 
ment house in the East Seventies? By an odd coincidence it is 
The Pavilion. 

Ralph Nading HilPs rousing The Yoyages of Brian Seaworthy, 
published this Fali, didn’t reach Samuel Ogden in time for him 
to review it in this issue — hence these possibly biased notes 
from the co-publisher: 

We believe that this “historical adventure on Fake Champlain” 
will be immensely liked by all who are immersed in the lure and 
lorę of Vermont — from those in their early teens, on up. 

Though the story itself is fictional, the times of a century ago, 
the lakę and the Hudson River settings, and the whole back- 
ground picture of sidewheel steamboating, are documentary. 

It’s a beautiful book as well, designed in a period format and 
filled with remarkable drawings done by Robert Boyajian at the 
actual sites of the story’s happenings. Besides this, Brian Sea¬ 
worthy probably is the only book ever written which fully ex- 
plains just how these great old steamboats operated. 

Our collaborator in the publication of this very unusual Yer¬ 
mont book, the Vermont Historical Society, feels as we do, that 
The Yoyages of Brian Seaworthy soon will be regarded as a 
classic. 

Interest in things historical often is assumed to develop in direct 
proportion to a person’s age. Refreshingly counter to this, how- 
ever, are the Junior Historians, some forty youngsters affiliated 
with the Poultney Historical Society. 

Among the young Historians’ projects is the making of rub- 
bings from ancient gravestones in the old East Poultney ceme- 
tery. Some of these rubbings are bought by visitors, and the 
proceeds pay for new projects by the group. Other rubbings are 
preserved to provide a permanent record of certain rare old 
stones which are fast eroding into illegibility. 

Besides this, during the Summer months the Junior Historians 
provide a guide service called “A Walk Through History,” taking 
visitors around historie East Poultney Green. zOo 
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W hen the sky is falling 

HICKEN, LITTLE OR BIG, 

makes two festive winter dishes 
by Frank Lieberman 
Photograph by Hanson Carroll 


W hen winter comes to Vermont spring is far behind, no 
matter what that fellow said, and our friend in Pomfret is 
thoroughly delighted. For him no time of the year in the north 
country comes even close to it for sheer breath-taking beauty, 
when the great rolling hills seem coated with marshmallow whip 
and the trees are graceful black outlines against the blazing blue 
sky. 

Then too he’s an enthusiastic, if erratic, skier and as he points 
out there’s nothing like a euphoric day on the hills to build the 
kind of all-encompassing appetite that makes cooking worth 
while. Rich hearty farę is called for and who cares about choles¬ 
terol and calory counts? They’11 get skied off next day! 

Chicken, that most versatile of creatures, is the basis for two 
of our friend’s most successful winter dishes. The thing he likes 
so much about chicken is the easy way in which it accepts a 
wide variety of flavorings as compatible friends. It’s no wonder 
that so many of the finest recipes in the French cuisine cali for 
chicken. 

These two dishes are thoroughly American, however, and the 
cranberry chicken could only come from New England. Same 
thing could be said for the mapie butternut pie. Weil, it could 
come from Canada, sińce they have both the nuts and the 
maples, but it doesnT It comes from Vermont. 

BACON-BASTED CHICKEN 


6 to 7 Ib. chicken 
1 med. onion, chopped fine 
1 apple, pared, cored, diced 


2 pieces “Protein ’ bread, 
toasted and cubed 
sherry 


with no liquid in the pan. Place it in the top part of the oven, 
immediately reduce the heat to 325° and cook for just about two 
hours. Allow 20 minutes per pound and then another ten 
minutes or so, just in case. Depends on your oven. During the 
second hour you might want to baste the bird with a few table- 
spoons of good dry hard cider. 

Life being what it is our friend can’t always find a roasting 
bird and in that case he likes to try something unusual with the 
smaller fryers. The inspiration for one such came when our 
friend was illustrating a smali recipe booklet for the Ocean Spray 
cranberry people. One of the recipes seemed of unusual interest. 
After making a few modifications of the original proportions 
and ingredients our friend has found that this makes a hne reli- 
able party dish, fuli of taste surprises. Understandably he calls it 

CRANBERRY CHICKEN (serves 4) 

1 fryer, ąuartered l A tspn ground cinnamon 

2 tbspn butter l A tspn ground ginger 

1 med. onion, chopped 2 cups fresh whole cranberries 

grated rind 1 orange l A cup sugar 

l /2 cup orange juice Vi cup broken walnut meats 

Sprinkle the chicken with salt, brown it in the butter (or mar- 
garine) in an open skillet over a medium hot flame for about 10 
minutes. Lower the heat, add the spices, chopped onion, grated 
orange rind and juice and simmer, covered for 20 minutes. Then 
add the cranberries and sugar, pushing the cranberries well down 
into the pan and cook, uncovered, for another 8 minutes. Do not 
overcook the berries, if anything undercook them. They should 
provide a tart crisp contrast to the sweetness of the sugar and 
orange. The walnuts give another taste and texture and should 
be added when serving. 

With this flavorsome dish our friend likes to serve plain boiled 
rice and well-buttered green beans, cooked with a section or two 
of garlic. This is followed by a green salad to elear the palate 
and after that, if the company has had a good, active day and 
consequent robust appetite, comes this very Vermont dessert. A 
few guests have found it just a little on the rich side, others ask 
for seconds. 

MAPLE BUTTERNUT PIE* 


1 smali stalk celery, diced herbs 

1 plain 9" pie crust shell 

1 

tspn vanilla extract 

10 to 12 strips smokey bacon olive oil 

3 tbspn butter (margarine) 

Vł 

tspn salt 

SET OVEN AT 450° 

3 A cup packed brown sugar 


nutmeg 


3 eggs 

P/2 

cups broken butternut 

Cut off and discard half the fat from the bacon. Cook it gently 

3 A cup strong mapie syrup 


or walnut meats 


8 to 10 minutes, then cut the strips in half and drain on paper. 

Now remove any excess fat from the chicken, wash it inside 
and out and dry it. If it’s not dry it won’t brown nicely. 

Next work your fingers under the skin, breaking through the 
membranes that hołd the skin to the flesh. Do not use a knife 
for this. The skin must be kept whole, as a cover for both the 
bacon and the chicken itself. Make a space across each breast 
and down the thighs and legs and slide the bacon strips in under 
the skin to cover as much of the meat as possible. It will take 7 
or 8 strips per side. 

The remaining 3 or 4 strips of bacon should be fried until 
crisp, then crumbled into the stuffing which consists of the re¬ 
maining ingredients mixed up with a seasoning of salt and pep- 
per, a little dried thyme and tarragon or oregano and all 
moistened with a couple tablespoons each of dry sherry and oil. 

Stuff and truss the bird, rub a little celery salt all over the 
outside and put the chicken in a shallow roaster, breast side up, 


Set oven at 450° while you make the nine-inch pie crust shell. 
Cream the butter and brown sugar in a good sized mixing bowl. 
Then beat in the eggs, one at a time, and finally add the mapie 
syrup (the stronger the better; — our friend prefers grade C but 
usually has to make do with grade B), vanilla extract, salt, lots of 
freshly grated nutmeg and the broken nut meats. 

Pour the mixture into the pie shell and bakę it in the middle 
of the oven for 10 minutes at 450° then 20 to 25 minutes at 
325°. By then a knife inserted in the filling should come out 
clean. The pie should be served cool with a little vanilla ice 
cream topping as an amelioration. 

Our friend wishes you good appetite and good skiing 
tomorrow! oOo 

* If Mapie Butternut Pie follows the Cranberry Chicken our friend 
forgoes walnuts in the chicken and for them substitutes quarter-inch 
chunks of orange rind along with the cranberries and sugar. 
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irS A YEAR ’ROOND CHRISTMAS 
WHEN YOD SEND VERMONT GIFTS 
REMINDING THOSE THAT YOD LOVE 
THERE IS A SPEGIAL WORLD 


Vermont Life Magazine, the handsome and 
colorful ąuarterly, brings the charm of life 
in the Green Mountains to friends with 
each new season. Each 64-page issue contains 
handsome fidl-color photographs , jine 
reading. Annual subscription is $3.50. 



Mischief in the Mountains contains 13 
classic Vermont tales—some true, 
some folklore. Here is my stery, humor, 
criminality and hardship told in gripping 
detail. Edited by Walter Hard, Jr. and Janet 
Greene, with forty special drawings by Jane 
Clark Brown. The 176-page book comes in 
fine cloth binding at $3.95 the copy. 

Rare Trade Posters from Vermont, now 
are reproduced fuli color in 16 by 20 
inch sizes. They reflect the nostalgie 
charm of country life a century ago. In a 
limited printing at $2 each or all three for $5. 
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FTS CHRISTMAS YEAR ’ROUND 

WHEN YOU SEND VERMONT 

LIFE’S SPECIAL WORLD OF 

GIFTS TO THOSE YOD LOVE 

Vermont : A Special World is the 
finest pictorial record of Vermont 
ever published. The 142 full-color 
plates accompany fine texts on 
Vermont's past and present. The book is $15. 
The Voyages of Brian Seaworthy, an exciting 
historical adventure on Lakę Champlain by 
Ralph Nading Hill , just published with the 
Vermont Historical Society. A gripping 
y amfor all ages of the great sideuoheelers 
of a century ago. Thirty-seven fine illustrations 
by Robert Boyajian. First edition copies 
of this iiniąue and beautiful book are $6.95. 
The Wall Calendar and The Engagement Book, 
1972, nouo are here. These fauorites: $1.95 each. 
Other Vermont Life Gifts include Museum 
and photo prints forframing, our map and 
bound njolumes. See order enuelope in this issue. 





















A mid-Winter day at the Norwich U ni v er sity Ski Area 
—see also the article beginning page 11 — 
photographed by Harald Krauth . 





















